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ite ee OULiG Ale TURE. OF. BRITISH BORNEO 
TERRITORIES 


By Dr. Hsueh Shou-sheng 


(Assistant Lecturer in Political Science, University of Hongkong) 


In their speeches broadcast last February, the 
Governor of Sarawak, Sir Anthony Abell, and the 
Governor of North Boneo, Sir Roland Turnbull, 
suggested some kind of closer constitutional associa- 
ticn of the three territories of British Borneo. The 
following table indicates the legal status, areas and 
population of these territories: 


Territory Status Area (sq. miles) Population 
Sarawak Colony 47,071 about 626,223 
North Borneo Colony 29,387 SOT sOe4 
Brunei Protected State 2,226 i 65,000 


It is significant to note that the suggestion has 
come from the Governors. Inasmuch as no governor 
of a colony would be expected to make a public 
speech proposing its constitutional change without 
authorization or approval by the metropolitan 
government, the Abell-Turnbull proposal clearly 
reflects the readiness of the United Kingdom Govern- 
ment to see the Colonies of Sarawak and North 
Borneo, along with the Protected State of Brunei, 
make a joint constitutional move towards eventual 
self-government within the Commonwealth. 


The broad lines of British colonial policy were 
defined in a speech of the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies on 14th November 1951 in the following 
terms: “First, we all aim at helping the colonial 
territories to attain self-government within the 
British Commonwealth. To that end we are seeking 


as rapidly as possible to build up in each territory 
the institutions which its circumstances require. 
Second, we are all determined to pursue the economic 
and social development of the colonial territories so 
that it keeps pace with their political development 
. .. We desire to see successful constitutional de- 
velopment both in those territories which are less 
advanced towards self-government and in those with 
more advanced constitutions.” 


The Labourites, the Opposition, seem to have 
echoed agreement with the Government colonial 
policy by summarizing their own attitude as follows: 
First of all, Labour asserts “that every colony, in- 
cluding the smallest, should have the right of self- 
determination. It is, however, Labour’s hope that 
a full and timely recognition of the right of self- 
determination will encourage the peoples of the 
colonies to achieve their full democratic rights within 
the Commonwealth. Yet the right of secession is 
inherent in the Commonwealth. This must apply 
to the peoples of small territories as well as large.” 
Secondly, ‘““Labour’s aim is the steady establishment 
of democratic institutions for internal self-govern- 
ment in all the small territories as in the large ones.” 
Thirdly, “territories for which sovereign indepen- 
dence is not physically practicable may achieve 
membership of a sovereign parliament either by 
becoming members of a‘federation or by integration 
into a sovereign state.” Fourthly, “for those small 
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territories which do not achieve representation in a 
sovereign parliament either by integration with the 
United Kingdom or another Commonwealth state, 
or by federation, or by secession, the Labour Party 
proposes the new constitutional status of Dominion. 
Such territories will be free to sign treaties or make 
other arrangements with a Member of the Common- 
wealth regulating such issues as bases, and conceding 
to a Commonwealth state control of foreign policy 
and defence.” 


The genuine desire of the United Kingdom to 
develop self-government among its colonial peoples 
is beyond question. The constitution, for instance, 
of the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland in 1953 
and, more recently, of the West Indies Federation 
bears out the colonial policy of the British Govern- 
ment. The late Abell-Turnbull proposal is yet 
another proof of Britain’s sincerity to carry out its 
pledge under the terms of the United Nations Charter 
whereby Members of the United Nations with 
responsibilities for the administration of non-self- 
governing peoples undertake to help them develop 
self-government, to take due account of their poli- 
tical aspirations, and to assist them in the progressive 
development of free political institutions, according 
to the particular circumstances of each territory and 
its peoples and their varying stages of advancement. 


In brief, the proposal of Sir Anthony and Sir 
Roland contains the following features. A central 
administration could be established with its au- 
thority vested in a Queen’s appointee who, styled as 
either Governor-General or High Commissioner, 
would be Her Majesty’s representative in the area. 
The governmental powers would be distributed be- 
tween the central administration and the govern- 
ments of the constituent territories. The central 
administration should be responsible for defence, 
external affairs, internal security and communica- 
tions, whereas the administration of matters con- 
cerning trade, customs, currency and banking might 
be shared. The governments of the three territories 
would continue to function as separate administra- 


tions with control of their own revenue and 
expenditure. 


The proposal is a sound one. In the first place, 
there is need for strengthening the security of these 
vulnerable territories. Either as a colony or as a 
protected state of the United Kingdom they may 
rcly on British protection. But, as the nuclear age 
advances, it may eventually be difficult for a single 
nation, no matter how powerful, effectively to protect 
all its oversea possessions, from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, without adequate defensive measures of their 
own. Acloser constitutional association of the three 
Borneo territories with a unified command of defence 
would greatly contribute to their security in the 
world of power politics which shows practically na 
consideration for small and weak territories. 
Furthermore, the peoples of the three Borneo terri- 
tories have nearly the same kind of basic needs owing 
to their similar climatic, geographical and other 
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conditions. There is good reason to expect that 
close co-operation among the Borneo territories as 
a result of their constitutional association will better 
serve the common interest of their peoples. In 
addition, the three territories possess another com- 
mon link in the heritage of British law and govern- 
ment. The peoples of British Borneo, irrespective 
of their race, creed or language, share the same 
concept of justice and democracy. This link would 
facilitate to establish among themselves a deep, 
mutual understanding on which the foundation of 
the new association could safely be laid. 


During the past few weeks, the Abell-Turnbull 
proposal has been widely discussed throughout Bri- 
tish Borneo with enthusiasm. It is good to see that 
the Legislative Council of North Borneo has already 
made a favourable move in unanimously recommend- 
ing its Government to seek for agreement of the 
other two Governments for joint examination of the 
proposal. Although there have been encouraging 
signs, obstacles are not totally absent. Fears and 
suspicions have been voiced in some circles. In the 
first place, the three territories are different, inter 
alia, in area, population and natural resources. It 
is understandable that a territory with a small area 
or population would be afraid of subordination in 
the event of its association with a ‘big partner’. It 
is equally comprehensible that a territory with rich 
resources would not wish to see its revenue reduced 
as a result of constitutional association with a less 
rich neighbour. Furthermore, every territory has 
its vital interest to calculate. Without adequate 
means of safeguarding the fundamental interests of 
the constituent territories any attempt towards their 
closer constitutional association would necessarily 
end in a cul de sac. 


It is yet early to speculate on the form of the 
new association which the Borneo territories would 
agree to establish. An array of questions need to 
be answered before the proposed association could 
take shape. How could the relations between the 
central and the local administrations be satisfac- 
torily defined? Although the central administra- 
tion would assume responsibilities for defence, 
foreign relations, internal security and communica- 
tions, to what extent could the constituent territories 
protect their interest in these matters? Should the 
central legislature be unicameral or bicameral. What. 
would be the new role of the existing legislatures of 
the three territories. Who should interpret the 
laws of the proposed association. How could con- 
stitutional disputes be settled? A great many other 
questions may be added to this list. 


Political and other difficulties are bound to 
arise in a constitutional move of this kind. It is, 
however, of utmost importance that they should be 
removed with tact, care and trust. If the peoples of 
British Borneo should, in principle, choose to live 
under the same roof, what remains for them to do 
would be to build their house in a genuine spirit of 
co-operation. 


May 22, 1958 
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THE ROLE OF CITIES AND ECONOMIC GROWTH 
IN SOUTHEAST ASIA 


By Bert F. Hoselitz 


(University of Cnicago) 


Few social institutions have been judged by poets and 
philosophers in such contradictory fashion as cities: they 
are represented as the source of moral evils; they are painted 
as the zenith of human achievement. How can these two 
images be reconciled? What was the role of cities in the 
unfolding of civilization? In what way can or must the 
experiences of the Western world be repeated if the present 
underdeveloped countries are to attain high levels of mate- 
rial welfare? Industrialization and urbanization have been 
regarded as closely related processes. The presence of 
large cities and of systems of cities is thought by some a 
measure of the degree of economic “maturity” of a coun- 


try. This view implies that not merely urbanization as 
such, but a particular pattern of urbanization, is asso- 
ciated with economic growth. But the question. may be 


raised whether there exists a necessary strict correlation 
between the two processes, whether industrial growth can- 
not take place by a process of planned decentralization, and 
whether, on the other hand, urbanization can appear with- 
out concomitant industrialization. 


These queries may serve as an introduction for our in- 
vestigation of the role of cities in the economic develop- 
ment of Southeast Asian countries. The problem we are 
confronted with here appears to be the following: the 
cities, especially the capital cities and other large centres, 
are on the whole new settlements. They often were found- 
ed by outsiders (e.g., Djakarta or Karachi), and _ their 
growth has been influenced largely by their position close 
to the sea and their role as gateways of international and 
inter-regional trade. Since the end of the war these cities 
have experienced a rapid rate of growth and have tended 
to assemble vast populations for whom neither employment 
nor housing and other facilities have been available. 


The recency of their founding and growth, the ab- 
sence of a tradition of urban consciousness, and the hetero- 
geneity of urban populations have imposed serious strains 
on S.E. Asian cities. Poverty and crime, the absence of 
decent standards of housing, hygiene, recreational facili- 
ties, and other amenities are reported from the cities of all 
underdeveloped countries, and the incidence of slums and 
other signs of destitution is widespread. 


These factors impinge upon the economic role of cities 
in South Asia. In terms of traditional cost-benefit analy- 
sis, the non-measurable costs—represented by these forms 
of social disorganization—are vast, and for cities to have, 
on the whole, a favorable effect on economic growth, their 
measurable and non-measurable benefits must be even 
vaster. It may yell turn out that urbanization in Asia is 
proceeding at too rapid a rate, and that urban populations 
tend to be too heavily concentrated in a few primate cities. 
Yet this urban growth and even the high degree of concen- 
tration may be a necessary concomitant of social and in- 
tellectual progress. Since education is one of the most: im- 
portant means of improving economic performance in under- 
developed countries, the impact of cities upon the level and 
kind of educational facilities is of the greatest importance. 
And it is in this context that primate cities play an im- 


portant role. For although the primate city, becarse of 
its large size, imposes heavier social cost, it also exerts a 
more profound and more lasting effect upon changing pat- 
terns of social behavior. In the primate cities of Asia 
which are seats of governments of new independent coun- 
tries, the various elites, intellectual and political and eco- 
nomic, have their headquarters. These new ideas of govern- 
ment and economic policy are evolved. Moreover, the pri- 
mate cities in Asia are the most important centers of cul- 
tural change, especially in those fields which vitally affect 
economic development: advanced education. new forms of 
business organization, new administrative practices, and last 
but not least, new technologies find a fertile soil in them; 
their intermediate position between East and West, their 
contact with world markets of commodities and ideas, their 
lack of many traditional bonds make them into eminently 
suitable vehicles for the introduction of new ideas and new 
techniques. If economic development is associated with 
modernization, the mediation of new, ‘‘more modern” forms 
of social action through the primate cities of Asia is an 
indispensable part of this process. 


The picture we witness in many Asian countries is one 
which has no proper analogue in previous urban develop- 
ments in the West. Although in pre-industrial periods pri- 
mate cities existed there also, the overall cultural distance 
of these cities from the countryside surrounding them was 
never as great as in present-day underdeveloped countries. 
Although in their settlement patterns, and even in their 
overall population composition, the cities of Asia are closer 
to the countryside than was the case of European cities, 
except during short periods of their history, the cultural 
distance between city and countryside is greater in the 
newly developing countries than in Europe. 


In addition to their newness and their foreign origin, 
the cities in underdeveloped countries are entities which 
are in many other ways very remote from traditional native 
culture. Their function has been and continues to be to 
a large extent that of gateways to the outside worlds. Since 
they are not clearly separate entities with their own laws 
and administration, they do not experience an ordered pro- 
eess of gradual incorporation and absorption of cityward 
migrants. Rather they grew haphazardly. People came, 
some of them stayed, and others went away again. Even 
those ‘who stayed often maintained strong ties with the 
village, family, or region they had come from. The city 
was not always recognized by the immigrant as his new 
final home. It was a temporary residence, a place of pass- 
age. This has determined the ecological and the social 
forms of existence which evolved in cities of underdeveloped 
countries. 


But in addition to this unstable floating population, 
usually at the lower margins of the social scale, the city 
harbors a more stable population among which the profes- 
sional people, intellectuals, and members of the middling 
and wealthier strata stand out. These groups differ more 
from the common man in the countryside, the recent im- 
migrant, and even the ordinary worker in the city than in 
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Western countries. Above all, the economic differences be- 
tween the two groups are usually greater. Next, differences 
in political power and social status are usually greater. 
Finally, differences in culture and world view are greater. 
If the urban elite is tradition-oriented, it is made up of 
literate priests and aristocrats; if it is a “modernizing” elite 
its members are Western-educated persons who often are 
far removed in their thinking and action from the less 
“secularized” and frequently still profoundly tradition- 
oriented rural masses. This cultural difference causes the 
greatest divergence between city and country in Asia; and 
the recent rapid growth of Asian cities which has brought 
so many rural people into the few metropolitan primate 
centers has tended to enhance this difference, especially as 
between social groups within the city. 


This process of growth of urban areas has been speeded 
up since the end of the war, so that at present the countries 
of South Asia may be regarded, on the whole, as “over- 
urbanized”. We arrive at such a judgment in spite of the 
fact that in Asia only one in twelve persons is a city dweller 
—as against one in eight in the world as a whole, ap- 
proximately one in three in North America, and one im five 
in Europe—by the following reasoning. In Table I the 
proportion of the population in places of 20,000 inhabitants 
or more and of 100,000 inhabitants or more in several Asian 


Table 1. 
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This fact has several consequences. In the first place, 
it is a sign that urbanization in Asia has probably run 
ahead of industrialization, and the development of adminis- 
trative and other service occupations which are characteris- 
tically concentrated in cities. In the second place, it em- 
phasizes the disproportion between the costs of urban growth 
and the maintenance of proper facilities for urban dwellers 
and the earning capacity of the people congregated in cities. 
In the third place, it is evidence that migration to the city 
is due less to the “‘pull’’, i.e., the attractiveness which the 
city exerts, and more to the “push” experienced in the 
country. In general the forces which tend to push people 
out of rural regions are associated with the increasing 
difficulty of making a living there. In Asia many people 
have drifted into the city because political insecurity made 
living in the country impossible or highly dangerous, or 
because bandits and insurgents destroyed their homes, their 
land, or their crops. But even in those countries which 
have been spared from civil war and banditry, the push to 
the city has been exerted by the inability of a limited agri- 
cultural area to support the rapidly rising number of young 
people. Rural open or disguised unemployment became so 
impelling that the only way of escape was seen in migration 
to the city. In many Asian countries the migrants ex- 
changed a precarious existence in the country for an equally 
precarious one in the city. 


Total Population and Urban Population of the Countries of the ECAFE Region—1950* 


Population in Population 


% of Urban 


Places of in Places of 
20,000 or More 100,000 or More een 
Total Popula- % of % of Places of 
tion 1950 Total Total 100,000 
(000’s) (000’s) Population (000’s) Population or More 
2.260 2.124 94.0 2.124 94.0 100.0 
82.900 35.000 42.1 21.222 25.6 60.8 
6.245 1.617 25.9 1,119 17.9 69.1 
29.291 5.557 19.0 3.876 13.2 69.4 
956 134 14.0 0 0 
19.881 2.523 12.7 1.013 5.1 40.1 
358.000 42.960 12.0 23.628 6.6 55.0 
7.544 860 11.4 407 5.4 47.3 
16.489 1.850 10.0 924 5.0 50.0 
564.477b 56.448 10.0 39.515 7:0) 70.0 
75.500 6.870 9.1 5.285 7.0 76.9 
30.000b 2.400 8.0 1.950 6.5 81.2 
75.040 5.853 71.8 3.602 4.8 61.5 
18.488 1.410 7.6 1.227 6.7 88.1 
12.000 540 4.5 204 IN 37.7 
7.000b 308 4.4 210 3.0 68.1 
a ee —s 
1.308.071 166.494 12.7 106.305 8.1 63.7 
1.368.000 179.208 13.1 113.544 8.3 63.3 


Taken from ‘Demographic Aspects of Urbanization in the ECAFE Region’, prepared by United Nations, Population Branch 


for Joint UN/UNESCO Seminar on Urbanization, 8-18 August 1956, Bangkok, Thailand, p. 8. 


countries is listed. For Asia, as a whole, approximately 
13 per cent of the total population is “urban”, and more 
than 8 per cent “metropolitan urban”. Now urban popula- 
tions are characteristically non-agricultural. Of course, in- 
dustries are not entirely concentrated in cities, and in fact, 
‘there exist a sizeable number of rural cottage industries, 
as well as a few large-scale plants in the country. Hence, 
although the proportion of the urban population is only 13 
per cent, the proportion of the non-agricultural labor force 
is roughly 30 per cent. However, at a similar degree of 
urbanization in the western countries, the United States 
(1850’s), France (1860’s), Germany (1880’s), and Canada 


(1890's) had roughly 55 per cent of their labor force engaged 
in non-agricultural occupation. 


This tendency to over-urbanization in Asia has also 
an important political aspect. Owing to the greater con- 
centration of population, the higher degree of literacy among 
urban than country people, and the propinquity to centers 
of political decision-making, the urban population is more 
deeply involved in politics than the rural population. More- 
over, the greater degree of literacy and the much greater 
degree of exposure to mass communication media make 
urban populations more susceptible to various forms of 
political propaganda. Thus, at present, the cities of under- 
developed countries, and above all their capitals, are the 
centers of nationalist sentiment and political action. But 
to the extent to which aspirations for economic advance- 
ment are not fulfilled or fulfilled only inadequately, urban 
populations may become a very responsive element for 
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radical propaganda of various sorts and may easily be in- 
duced to support forms of extreme policies on the left or 
on the right. In view of the overwhelming political role 
exercised by the cities in underdeveloped countries and the 
relative political impotence of the countryside, the present 
situation of over-urbanization, coupled with the relatively 
unsatisfactory employment situation among urban dwellers, 
must be regarded as an important element of potential poli- 
tical and social instability. 


* * % * 


The outstanding characteristic distinguishing urban 
from rural areas in underdeveloped countries is an occupa- 
tional structure oriented to non-agricultural activities. 
Manufacturing, and even more pronouncedly service indus- 
tries, find a natural habitat in cities. This differential oc- 
cupational pattern is well exhibited by evidence from India, 
presented in Table II. 


Table I. Distribution of Working Population in India, 1951 
Rural Urban Total 
Industry Million % Million % Million % 
PUMA Y WY oresus o* 71.3 84 2.7 15 74.0 72 
mecondary, |) Sas2-- == 4.8 6 4.4 24 9.2 9 
Petwarys = soe. nee 9.1 10 11.1 61 20.2 19 
Total Sac 85.2 100 18.2 100 103.4 100 
Source: Census of India, 1951, Paper No. 3 (1953). 


The data presented in this table speak for themselves. 
They do not surprise us, and although similar data for 
most of the other Asian countries are not available, they 
may be accepted as fairly representative of South Asia as 
a whole. In Africa the proportion of population engaged 
in secondary and tertiary industry is, if anything, smaller 
than in India and other countries of Asia. 


Let us examine the figures for secondary and tertiary 
industry somewhat more closely. In absolute numbers, em- 
ployment in manufacturing and processing was approximate- 
ly equal in urban and rural areas. But proportionately a 
much larger share of the urban population was engaged in 
secondary industry. The Indian cities—and those of other 
Asian countries as well—have traditionally been the seats 
of handicraft industries and continue to be so. This means 
that with the growth of industry, the number of industrial 
and handicraft workers who work on their own account has 
also increased, and in many Asian cities the number of 
salaried and wage workers in service trades and manufactur- 
ing does not exceed the number of self-employed persons. 
In other words, the data presented in Table II must be 
interpreted in the light of Asian rather than Western con- 
ditions. As yet modern forms of industrial and service 
activities embrace only a relatively small portion of the 
labor force, and among this almost exclusively of the urban 
labor force. Almost all of the roughly 14 million persons 
in rural India who derived their livelihood from other 
than primary industries were small artisans, peddlers, 
traders, and the like. But rather more than half of the 
roughly 15 million persons engaged in secondary and ter- 
tiary industries in the cities of India, also belonged to this 
same group of small independent craftsmen or shopkeepers. 


Although, therefore, there are some important differ- 
ences in occupational structure and type of employment 
relations in cities and rural areas, these differences are limit- 
ed to a portion only of the urban labor force. Thus, in 
terms of economic patterns of earning a livelihood and 
spending one’s income, a portion of the urban population 
represents a transitional group between a model characteris- 
tic of rural areas and one characteristic of urban areas. 
Among the factors which contribute to the change in earn- 
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ing and spending patterns is residence in the city itself, 
as well as change in the job or employment status of the 
urban dweller. But the cultural, social, and political impact 
of living in the city has at least an equal impact as the 
change in employment or occupation upon this transforma- 
tion of a rural tradition-oriented person to an urban secular- 
oriented one. This transformation can be well observed if 
we compare urban and rural earning and spending patterns. 
If*urban earnings are, on the whole, higher than rural 
earnings, this is counterbalanced by some factors which 
tend to make real living standards in the city and country 
more equal—excepting, of course, always a relatively small 
percentage of middle and upper income families. In the 
first place, it is likely that the dependency rate among urban 
income earners is higher than among rural income earners. 
This situation results from the change in family structure 
which is associated with the process of urbanization and 
in which the male head of the household tends to become 
the only breadwinner. In a city women have fewer op- 
portunities for sharing in their husband’s work than on the 
farm, and children remain longer in a dependency status. 
Secondly, the cost of living is higher in cities than in the 
country, a fact which is not surprising, since the urban 
dweller has to pay for the transportation and other services 
which were performed to bring the objects of his subsistence 
near to him. Finally, as people remain in the city, their 
pattern of consumption changes, and many items of con- 
sumption which are not consumed in the country—because 
they are unavailable there—are consumed in the city. The 
UNESCO study on the Social Implications of Industrializa- 
tion and Urbanization is replete with examples of this chang- 
ing pattern of consumption. In Bangkok, as well as in 
Delhi, in Dacca and in Bombay new commodities become 
available to the migrant into the city which he never had 
known or never been able to obtain before. 


The net effects of the greater dependency rate, the 
higher cost of living, and the evolution of wants for new 
types of consumers’ goods has the overall effect that, in 
spite of higher incomes, urban populations are able to save 
little, and are found to be in debt as often as rural people. 
For example, Prabhu elicited some information of indebted- 
ness from his sample of 523 respondents in Bombay. 448 
only provided information of whether or not they incurred 
debts in order to send money home to their village, and only 
41 per cent of those said that they did not incur debts 
for this purpose. The need to send money home is, of 
course, not the only demand made on the financial resources 
of the urban wage earner. As has been shown by Prabhu, 
and most elaborately by Sovani and his associates in their 
study on Poona, the income earned by many persons in a 
city is often insufficient to support them and their families. 
Hence they incur debts, and the actual capacity to save is 
not substantially higher among the mass of the urban than 
the rural population. The Asian city, therefore, has not 
yet succeeded in attaining one goal which-~ urbanization 
usually produces in the long run: the abolition of mass 
poverty. Though urban incomes are well above rural in- 
comes in Asia, at least half of the urban population lives 
on a level which is scarcely above and often below actual 
subsistence, i.e., on a level at which, with given prices, 
adequate nutritional, clothing, and housing standards re- 
quired for sustained health can scarcely be met. The pre- 
valence of poverty in Asian cities exerts an impact upon 
the public services which urban administrations can supply. 
If the incomes of city people are low, their taxable capacity 
is low, and hence the city government cannot acquire large 
funds for public works in the city. Thus we find often little 
support for: streets, parks, hospitals, schools, and recrea- 
tional facilities in municipalities in underdeveloped countries. 
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Even such services as fire and police protection are often 
deficient and of uncertain quality. In view of the relative 
lack of fiscal autonomy of most cities in underdeveloped 
countries, the cities far away from the capital are usually 
much worse off in these respects than the capital. Here is 
another factor which enhances the tendency toward the 
formation of primate cities and reduces, in general, the 
economic and social impact which cities, especially those 
non-metropolitan centers scattered about the provinces, 
might exert. 
* * * * 


The economic impact of cities, which I have mentioned, 
consists primarily in the impact upon changes in the oc- 
cupational structure and the pattern of earnings and con- 
sumption by which city populations are distinguished from 
rural populations in underdeveloped countries. Though 
little empirical research has been applied to these differ- 
ences, our factual knowledge of the non-economic impact 
of urbanization is even scantier. I am aware of only one 
single effort which has béen undertaken by Daniel Lerner 
to measure in a rather rigorous way the interrelation be- 
tween urbanization and some non-economic variables. 
Lerner’s reasoning begins with the very plausible proposi- 
tion that countries with different social structures and above 
all different educational levels of the population will use 
different forms of communication. In particular, the mass 
media of communication: press, radio, and movies will be 
found in countries with higher litera¢y levels, whereas oral 
communication will be found in countries (and by implica- 
tion in parts of a country) with lower literacy levels. In 
fact, Lerner found that literacy is very highly correlated 
with daily newspaper circulation and the number of radio 
receivers in a community, and somewhat less highly corre- 
lated with cinema seating capacity. 


Since we are interested here, above all, in the impact 
of urbanization upon some non-economic variables which 
may have relevance for economic growth, Lerner’s findings 
are presented in Table III. This table shows rather con- 
clusively that urbanization is an important factor in the 
level of literacy up to the point at which approximately one- 
fourth of the population lives in cities of 50,000 or more. 
Beyond this point, literacy is only little affected by further 
urbanization. The results of this table appear in even 
sharper focus if we group the various countries into three 
classes, those with 25 or more per cent of their population 
in cities over 50,000; those with 10 to 25 per cent of their 
population in cities of this size; and those with less than 10 
per cent in cities of this size. We then find that literacy 
in countries of the first class is over 50 per cent, that literac 
in the last class is below a quarter of the population, an 
that literacy in the second intermediate class lies between 
50 and 20 per cent of population. Correspondingly, the 
preponderant forms of communication in the first class are 
the mass media; in the last class are oral communication, 
usually in the form of commands and orders given by persons 
in high status positions; and in the intermediate class are 


mixed, comprising both some rudimentary mass media and 
oral communication. 


Table Ill, Degree of Urbanization and Literacy Rates 
in 71 Self-Governing Countries 


Number of 


Urbanization® Population Density 
Countries Literacy (Mean) per Square Kilometer 

22 over 80% 28.0% 1-293 

4 61-80 29.2 6-223 
10 41-60 25.0 8-111 
13 21-40 17.0 6-124 
22 20% and less 14 3 143 

es ee 


* “Urbanization” is defined as proportion of population lvirg in cities 
of more than 50,000 inhabitants. 
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Lerner’s investigation is concerned only with differences 
in urbanization, literacy, and the use of mass media as 
between different countries. For lack of more detailed 
data, he took averages for the various countries of the 
world. However, I believe that here is a point where a con- 
clusion a maiori ad minus is appropriate. In other words, 
the differences which prevail between countries with differ- 
ent degrees of urbanization may be assumed to hold also 
in approximately the same degree between different regions 
within one country. This is even more likely in countries 
with little industrialization, since, as we have seen earlier, 
there are significant socio-structural differences between the 
countryside and the cities. Now according to Lerner’s find- 
ings, one of the crucial breaking points is a degree of 
urbanization of 10 per cent. Since Lerner includes under 
“urban” all places with more than 50,000 inhabitants, he 
uses a classification which is somewhat different from that 
presented in Table I ef this paper. But we find that, with 
the exception of Hongkong, Japan, Malaya, and Korea, none 
of the Asian countries has more than 14 per cent of its 
population in urban places of more than 20,000 inhabitants, 
and more than 7 per cent in metropolitan places of more 
than 100,000. Thus we do not go wrong in assuming that 
with the exception of these four countries, all Asian coun- 
tries faJl in that group of nations in which ap- 
proximately not more than 10 per cent are urban 
as defined by Lerner. In Africa the degree of urbanization 
is, if anything, still lower than in Asia. In the countries 
of Asia and Africa, an increase in urbanization will con- 
tribute to an increase in literacy, the use of mass media 
of communication, and the additional consequences which 
follow from these developments. Yet, at the same 
time, we have found that in terms of distribution of the 
labor force, these countries are ‘‘over-urbanized”’, and this 
verdict must be further sustained in terms of the economic 
potential of the urban population in Asian and African 
countries. 

A real dilemma emerges here since, on the one hand, 
efforts should be made in Asia to encourage rural indus- 
trialization, since urbanization has reached for the time 
being a more than optimum level, and on the other hand, 
further urbanization would be likely to lead to improve- 
ments in literacy and the social and economic consequences 
brought about by higher levels of literacy. If we assume, 
moreover, that literacy increases in the propinquity of cities 
and towns, the problem appears in even sharper focus. 
One important solution of this dilemma appears to be the 
drafting and implementation of plans for urban or quasi- 
urban developments which will tend to reduce the degree 
of primateness in Asia. In other words, the problematical 
situation of Asian cities consists not merely in the averdge 
overall degree of urbanization as compared with the dis- 
tribution of the labor force, but also in the absence of more 
viable systems of cities. 

s * * * 


The gradual evolution of such a system of cities de- 
mands, above all, the filling up of the gap that exists at 
present between the primate metropolis and the larger 
number of small and even minute country towns. But 
since these medium-sized cities and towns need an egonomic 
basis for their existence, a dispersal of secondary and ter- 
tiary occupations is one of the conditions of evolution of a 
system of cities, 


The major form of rural or small-town industrializa- 
tion which has been proposed is the location of small-scale 
or handicraft industries in places outside the larger cities, 
and the concentration of large-scale industry in the big 
cities themselves. To the extent to which the occupational 
structure of cities is as yet characteristic of pre-industrial 
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primate cities, i.e., as long as a large proportion of the 
urban population is composed of self-employed artisans, 
peddlers, or of actually unemployed, further industrializa- 
tion, on a large or medium scale, is clearly called for: This 
development is necessary not only in order to assure the 
optimum integration of the urban economy in the process 
of economic development, but also in order to forestall 
pclitical developments in the cities from taking on totali- 
tarian or other disrupting features. 


The further development of large-scale industry in 
cities will, of course, not eliminate by itself the many small 
self-employed artisans that are now being found there. As 
has been observed in the more highly developed countries, 
the growth of large-scale industry does not replace small 
enterprises completely, but changes their form and nature. 
Instead of large and small-scale firms in the same industry 
existing side by side, the smaller firms tend to perform 
economic functions subsidiary to the output of the larger 
firms: for example, the development of a mass-production 
automobile industry, which is characteristically organized 
in plants of giant size, calls forth the development of 
garages, gasoline stations, repair shops, on the one hand, 
but also suppliens of various parts such as stoplights, wind- 
shield wipers, etc., on the other. Characteristically, the 
producers who “cluster” around the manufacture of auto- 
mobiles are small-scale enterprises. 


Thus the “ideal”? pattern of industrialization for Asian 
countries, given the present situation of “over-urbanization’’, 
the existence of actual or threatening underemployment on 
farms, and the desire for relatively rapid betterment of 
living conditions for the masses of the population would 
seem to call for a series of concerted measures. In the 
cities which already enjoy to some extent the benefits of 
external economies for industries of various: sorts, further 
growth of large-scale industry should be planned. For the 
rest of the coumtry, chiefly small-scale industries clustering 
around a few nuclei of small and middle-sized towns should 
be developed. The products of large-scale and small-scale 
industries will differ. For example,.in India’s Second Five 
Year Plan, large-scale industries are prescribed primarily 
for heavy capital goods, whereas small-scale and cottage 
industry is to be developed in consumers goods industries. 
Such a division may be a bit too sweeping, since there are 
certain consumers goods which lend themselves well to large- 
scale production (e.g., cheap cotton textiles), and there are 
some capital goods which lend themselves to production on 
a small scale (e.g., gauges and measuring instruments). 


Any such simultaneous development of large and small- 
-scale industry and its location in large cities and smaller 
towns or villages faces two problems. First, can small- 
scale industries be devised so as not to be a mere tem- 
porary solution, i.e., so as to be sufficiently economical not 
to be pushed out of existence after a short life by gradually 
developing larger plants? The second problem relates to 
planning industrial development in such a way as to insure 
dispersal of industry, on the one hand, and yet not to sacri- 
fice in the process locational advantages and advantages 
deriving from external economies. 


Whatever may be some of the accessory purposes of 
support for small-scale industries, their main purpose should 
be to further the economic growth of the country in which 
they are located. Though at first considerations of make- 
work or saving of foreign exchange were paramount in the 
eyes of those who discussed small-scale and cottage indus- 
tries, a new attitude is being expressed more recently. This 
“new look” for small-scale industry was explained by the 
Director General of the International Labor Organization 
in 1953. In this statement the employment argument still 
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prevails, but in view of the different relative scarcities of 
productive factors in Asia and the Western world, a form 
of industrialization which is oriented in the direction of 
maximum productive employment of the human factor is 
at the same time also one in which scarce (and hence ex- 
pensive) capital tends to be substituted by the more plenti- 
ful (and hence cheaper) labor. This opinion of the Director 
General of the ILO has become more and more widely 
accepted in Asian countries. In Burma and Indonesia, and 
most importantly, in India the development of small-scale 
powered industry has been included in governmental de- 
velopment plans. The reports of the representatives of the 
ECAFE Study Group on Small-Scale Industry presented on 
the occasion of the inspection tour of Japanese small-scale 
industry present further evidence for this attitude. Dele- 
gate after delegate expressed his appreciation of the Japan- 
ese achievement in creating an efficient small-scale industry 
and. the hope that his country could do likewise. 


Perhaps the best summary of the position widely held 
among planners and members of industrialization commis- 
sions and similar agencies in South Asia was represented 
by the delegate from Ceylon. He said that the new Minister 
for Industries, Sir Kantiah Vaithianathan recently con- 
cluded that: The failure of previous industrialization plans 
is directly’ attributable to the fact that at the prevailing 
stage of industrialization in Ceylon, neither large-scale in- 
dustry nor pure cottage industry (as these terms are 
generally understood) can be considered appropriate to 
solve Ceylonese economic and industrial problems. He has 
therefore propounded the theory (quite novel to Ceylon) 
that Ceylon’s immediate industrial future is almost entirely 
in the field of small-scale industry. It is difficult to define 
the range of small-scale industry, but in general, Sir Kan- 
tiah considers that the following considerations should 
apply: (1) the industry must be competitive and work to 
commercial standards sufficient for all purposes; (2) the 
industry must be more labour-intensive and less capital- 
intensive; (3) there must be sufficient mechanization to 
enable production and productivity to be competitive, but 
not simply for the purpose of monopoly or control by capital 
or merely to avoid trade union action; (4) the element of 
private enterprise must be encouraged to the maximum ex- 
tent possible. 

This statement expresses very well the manifold dimen- 
sion in which small-scale industry may contribute to the 
economic development of countries in the overall economic 
position of most countries in South and East Asia. Perhaps 
one should add two further points to the enumeration of 
the Ceylonese delegate, i.e., that small-scale industries 
should not be concentrated in the large primate centers, 
and that the establishment of a small-scale industry should 
be motivated not by the desire to introduce make-work 
schemes, but to contribute to the effective economic de- 
velopment of the country. The more room for the free 
exercise of private initiative is given in the growth of small- 
scale industry; the more likely will this last objective be 
met. On the other hand; it is recognized that the com- 
pletely free allocation of capital in many underdeveloped 
countries may have undesirable short-run effects, since often 
private net gaims from certain enterprises are substantially 
larger than the net gain of the society as a whole. (An 
example might be the use of scarce building materials for 
the construction of a night club or a luxury apartment 
house. Clearly, an adequate system of “luxury” taxation 
would be a suitable means of discouraging such use of capi- 
tal without interference in the market as a mechanism of 
resource allocation). 


As I have implied throughout a good portion of this 
paper, the development of small-scale industry might also 
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PART I 


Formosans vs. Ch’en Ch’eng 


(Jan. 5, 1949—Dec. 21, 1949) 


With gunfire resounding all over North China and Com- 
munist troops converging on Nanking, many KMT partisans 
and anti-CCP elements looked to the new Taiwan Governor 
for a successful comeback campaign. To glorify his new 
rule beforehand, Ch’en ‘Ch’eng called Ch’en Yi’s rule 
“Japanese,” Wei Tao-ming’s “American Liberalism,” and 
pledged to carry out his ‘Fabian Socialism,” which in prac- 
tice turned out to be “Chinese Machiavelism.” On the 
official payroll he at once listed a large number of high- 
ranking refugees by creating many new posts. Wealthy 


be used as a means of dispersal of industrialization and the 
concomitant strengthening of a more evenly distributed 
system of urban places. One way of achieving this objec- 
tive is the inclusion into national development programs of 
urban development plans and the simultaneous develop- 
ment of regional capital budgets. A full discussion of 
these points would require another paper, and hence only a 
sketch of these two planning devices can be presented. 


The inclusion of, urban planning into national develop- 
mental planning is necessary because of the prospective 
further growth of cities in underdeveloped countries. Un- 
less planned provision is made for the development of new 
and expansion of present urban centers, the costs of urbani- 
zation are likely to be vast in the long run. By urban 
planning some of the effects of social disorganization which 
occur inevitably in the urbanization process can be miti- 
gated. For example, the incidence of slums and sub- 
standard housing can be avoided and a more economical 
use of urban space can be insured. Under present condi- 
tions, urban planning is almost completely non-existent, in 
underdeveloped countries. In part this is due to the very 
stringent financial conditions of municipalities in under- 
developed countries, in part to deficiencies of public ad- 
ministration, especially on the local level, but in part also 
to the absence of concern for urban growth in the overall 
development plans which are being prepared in  under- 
developed countries. 


Urban planning can be coupled with the development 
of regional capital budgets. An approximation of regional 
capital budgets is already in existence in large countries like 
India, which are composed of topographically and economi- 
cally distinct areas. But even there, adequate regional 
capital budgets are lacking. Since a large proportion of 
total capital outlays for development are made in urban 
areas, regional capital budgeting would provide a guide for 
the distribution ef these capital outlays, chiefly for social 
overhead among the different portions of a country. If 
industry is to be dispersed, one must obtain some reasonably 
accurate knowledge of the allocation of capital for the con- 
struction of social overhead installations in the various urban 
regions of a country. 


refugees soon started their speculative businesses; lowly 
elements like SS men and Special Tribunal staff members 
resumed their old professions through blackmail and extor- 
tion, robbery and kidnapping. 


To stabilize the economic situation Ch’en Ch’eng at- 
tempted his currency-reform and rent-reduction. In June, 
1949 he pegged the Old Taiwan Yen at 200,000 and the 
New TY at 5 to one US Dollar, only to boost up commodity 
prices. He raided many of the underground banks, only to 
let SS men gain 20% of the confiscated articles as reward. 
While rents were reduced, taxes were increased, so that 
many landlords were driven to the verge of bankruptcy. 
The farmers, permitted to receive 62.5% of every crop 
instead of 50%, were then required to exchange rice for 
fertilizer with the price of the latter raised four times the 
international market quotation, wherefore they were not 
any better off than before. In fact, Ch’en Ch’eng aimed 
thereby to shift the focus of Formosan resentment from 
KMT officialdom to native landlords and capitalists. 


After the fall of Shanghai in May, 1949, Chiang Kai- 
shek sheltered himself in the island-citadel. So did over 
300,000 of his defeated troops, SS men, and police-force. 
Effective from the end of June, the KMT regime proclaimed 
a coastal blockade with Formosa as its central base. 


Early in July 1949, Chiang was invited by President 
Quirino of the Philippines to Baguio, where he proposed an 
alliance. One month later, he flew to South Korea to repeat 
the same attempt only to see himself written off by the 
White Paper issued by the State Department of the U.S. 


Curiously enough, an island-wide mass-arrest began 
almost as soon as he returned to Formosa, to which Com- 
munists, Democratic Leaguers, and anti-Chinese Formosans 
fell victims. In most cases more wrong arrests than right 
ones were carried out for the SS men had been too negligent 
in matters of evidence and too susceptible to bribery. 


By the removal of the KMT Capital to Taipeh on 
December 8, 1949 and the subsequent arrival of the Korean 
and US Embassies, Formosa became disguised as “China” 
and converted into an independent sovereign State under 
the name of “The Republic of China.” 


As stated above, Ch’en Ch’eng, on June 15, 1949 
enforced the currency reform by pegging the Old TY at 
200,000 for one US Dollar and the New TY at 5 for US$1. 
The immediate market reaction was the abrupt sharp rise 
in commodity prices again. By raiding many underground 
banks the secret service men gained 20% or more of the 
confiscated funds, gold bars, and foreign currencies; the 
government kept the rest, but thousands of native Forma- 
sans, who hitherto had to concede every priority to Chinese 
customers either in making loans or in keeping deposits 
in authorized banks, were driven into destitution or bank- 
ruptcy. Though over three hundred million dollars worth 
of US currency had been shipped into the Island by the 
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Central Government for safekeeping, yet the prevailing 
currency was not a bit strengthened. 


Just as currency-reform so was rent-reduction utilized 
as a channel for extortion. From the first harvest of 1949 
the hitherto average 50% land rent was reduced by govern- 
ment order to 37.5%. It had been the established agree- 
ment between landlords and tenants in Formosa, however, 
that in case of famine and drought, flood and typhoon, both 
parties would confer and decide to divide the crop on the 
50-50 basis right there on the field. Im the years of abun- 
dance the tenants often get more than 62.5% while the 
landlords, less than 37.5%. 


Therefore, in many cases Ch’en Ch’eng rent-reductions 
meant rent-increases. Worst of all, the government claimed 
all surplus grain at the official price with the immediate 
result that the poor tenants lost more than they gained 
and that Formosa had thus been placed under an obligation 
to feed the whole of KMT China. 


Another racket whereby the KMT regime robbed farmers 
of their rice was accomplished through the manipulation 
of the exchange-rate of rice and fertilizer. Throughout 
1949, though the international market-price of fertilizer per 
ton was UiS$70 and that of rice US$170 and one ton of rice 
ought to exchange for 2.43 tons of fertilizer, yet the KMT 
Government reversed the exchange-ratio to between 1.8 and 
1.5 tons of rice for one ton of fertilizer, thus lowering 
the rice-price to US$40 or so—less than 25% of the market 
price—or boosting the fertilizer-price to almost US$300— 
more than 400% of the market price. In 1949 the KMT 
Government received 60,000 tons of fertilizer from ECA 
and purchased 60,000 tons from other sources and exchanged 
the total of 120,000 tons of fertilizer for at least 180,000 
tons of rice. The total rice-output of Formosa in 1949 
being 1,200,000 tons, with rents reduced to 27.5% allegedly 
from the former 50% of each crop, the tenants should have 
gained 1,200,000 XK (50%—37.5%) = 150,000 tons—an 
amount even less than what the KMT regime got merely 
by exchanging the 120,000 tons of fertilizer. In view of 
such enormous profits the Chinese regime in Formosa had 
allowed no private firm or individual to import fertilizer 
directly from abroad. Thus, in effect ECA fertilizer in 
1949 only helped refugee tyrants extort more rice from help- 
less Formosan farmers. 


Similarly, though rents were reduced, taxes which the 
landlords have had to pay were often increased with the 
immediate result that’ many landlords, by getting smaller 
rents but paying higher taxes, had been driven to the verge 
of bankruptcy. Likewise, some land-owners who till their 
own fields often grew barely enough rice for their own 
consumption and saw their grain carried off practically free 
of charge. 


Just as in China, in Formosa the decline and fall of 
the KMT Army and economy has been ascribed by its leaders 
to the shortage of US aid. Nevertheless, unless graft and 
waste, nepotism and despotism, technical imcompetence and 
native antagonism be eliminated beforehand, no foreign aid 
can fill up the rathole. By the removal of the KMT Capital 
to the Island early December, 1949 was Formosa disguised 
as “China” and obliged to support the whole of KMT China. 


Whereas in Red China one soldier is supported by one 
hundred people, in KMT Formosa some ten civilians, in- 
cluding young and old, men and women, have to feed one 
uniformed KMT men. The money Formosans had to. pay 
for the upkeep of the Legislative and the Control Yuan 
alone has been about US$300,000 per month plus an enor- 
mous expenditure for the diplomatic institutions of ‘The 
Republic of China” one of the “Big Five” in the world. 
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Pesides, 59% of the military expenditure has to be borne 
by the Island. Since Taipeh was made the capital, all new 
Formosan money bills for military purposes had been ap- 
propriated by the Bank of Taiwan. The New TY issue 
was then allegedly limited to 200,000,000. Up until the 
end of 1949, the amount issued had reached 176,923,782.50, 
leaving little margin for further issuance. Whether the 
Bank of Taiwan had actually kept a gold reserve of 637,442,- 
081 ounces as alleged by itself, nobody can be sure. 


These were the conditions in Formosa then; the KMT 
regime needed substantial US aid very badly and, foreseeing 
their imminent failure unless armed with native cooperation, 
decided to recruit 4,500 educated Formosan youths for 
officer-training by December 15, 1949 and 35,000 able-bodied 
men by March 15, 1950 and to reorganize the Provincial 
Government by granting 17 out of the 23 seats in its 
committee to native Formosans as a gesture of appeasement, 
and by appointing American-educated K. C. Wu as governor 
so as to solicit further US aid, coupled with an also Ameri- 
cap-educated general, Sun Li-jen, to train the new Formosan 
armed forces. On December 15 the replacement of Ch’en 
Ch’eng by K. C. Wu was announced. 


Although Ch’en Ch’eng had been Governor of Taiwan 
for only a year, the economic exploitation of Formosa. had 
reached its worst degree, during which period a solid founda- 
tion was laid for the Island to become a police-state under 
the Chiangs, father and son, only interrupted by a two year 
transitional period of K. C. Wu. 


Formosans vs. K. C. Wu 
(Dec. 21, 1949—RMar. 9, 1953) 


Despite their US aid-soliciting mission, there were in 
K. C. Wu’s Provincial Councils of Taiwan, only Wu and 
Ch’en Hueh-pin who knew English while the other 17 were 
Formosans who can hardly write ABC. Worst of all was 
the presence of a ruthless warlord, P’eng Meng-ch’ih, a 
henchman of Chiang Ching-kuo, the elder son of Chiang Kai- 
shek, who while Kaohsiung Fort Commander rushed his 
troops during the February 28 Revolution to machinegun 
thousands of innocent civilians. .As Deputy Garrison Com- 
mander and a Lieutenant General in active service, he carri- 
ed arms and at any time could drive other government mem- 
bers like a hunter behind so many deer, and act as watch- 
dog for Chiang Ching-kuo against K. C. Wu. This ultimately 
became one of the main reasons causing the downfall of 
K. C. Wu’s regime two years later. 


Though under the camouflage of a native majority, the 
Mainlanders, actually controlling the gun, the purse, and 
the pen, got every spoil out of Formosan rice and Formosan 
youth, the Formosans performed all the toil to supply their 
refugee overlords with houses, food, provisions and reinforce- 
ments for the battlefront. 


At the inauguration ceremony held on December 21, 
K. C. Wu promised the start of self-government on Decem- 
ber 25, 1950 and also re-division of local administrative areas 
but through different forms of intimidation coerced the 
Councillors to acquiese in the membership of his cabinet 
and on December 24 to pass the fiscal budget of TY 178,913,- 
556 for 1950. 


On December 23, 1949, Ambassador Wellington Koo 
visited U.S. Assistant Secretary of State Butterworth and 
presented a memorandum with respect to assistance for 
Formosa, including military, political, and economic ad- 
visers, which altogether amounted to a new racket. On 
January 5, 1950, however, President Truman said -in his 
statement that no military aid or. advice would be provided 
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to Chinese forces in Formosa, because the US Government 
would not pursue a course leading to involvement in the 
Chinese Civil War. 


As the Lunar New Year of 1950 approached, resort to 
the printing press took place until in half a month’s time, 
in the black market one US dollar exchanged for TY 10— 
twice as high as the official rate. To prevent further 
inflation, to increase production, and to curtail consump- 
tion on the one hand, and to provide administrative and 
military expenditures on the other, K. C. Wu had been try- 
ing to make ends meet by: 


1. Depositing military appropriations in the Bank of 
Taiwan in order to avoid the possibility of the money going 
into the black market and by transferring the deposits of 
all public utilities and government institutions from all 
other banks to the Bank of Taiwan. 2. Paying soldiers 
regularly and “actually” after eliminating any “ghost 
troops.” 3. Assisting private industries and legitimate busi- 
nessmen and eliminating smuggling. 4. Soaking the rich by 
the compulsory sale of Liberty bonds and charging high 
contributions to the natives wanting to leave Formosa. 
5. Selling Government property, such as houses and land to 
private individuals. 6. Encouraging production by improv- 
ing irrigation and increasing power supplies. 7. Sweeping 
upward revision of taxes. 


In purpose intended for augmenting government re- 
venues, these measures had been in effect enriching incum- 
bents’ pockets and diminishing civilians’ sources of income 
—those of the native Formosans in particular—and created 
more losses than gains in national economy as a whole. 
In the first place, if the Bank of Taiwan monopolizes all big 
transactions, all other banks having branches throughout the 
countryside will be deprived of most of their customers, 
namely, public utilities and government institutions. Be- 
sides, because the Bank of Taiwan maintains branches only 
in big cities, public utilities and government institutions in 
small places have to waste time and money in contacting 
the Bank of Taiwan offices. 


Secondly, unless superior officers have become honest 
enough to eliminate “paper” subordinates, no civil inspector 
—not even the governor himself—dared to check the rank 
and file. Even power inspectors dare not read any meter 
inside any military establishment anywhere throughout KMT 
Formosa for fear of face-slapping. How much less dare 
any government clerk search after “paper” troops? 


Thirdly, on assisting private industries and legitimate 
businessmen, those aided are mostly refugee-speculators and 
bureaucratic capitalists rather than native enterprisers. The 
greatest smugglers in KMT Formosa, as it was well-known, 
were the navy and custom officers themselves, so who could 
censure and eliminate them? 


Fourthly, who are the so-called rich to be soaked 
through, worthless bondsales? Mostly, house-owners and 
landlords, whose concrete evidence of wealth is visible, and 
whose great majority are native Formosans. How about 
those refugee millionaires safe-keeping gold bars and 
foreign currencies shipped from the Mainland? Now, 
among those wanting to leave Formosa, most Mainlanders 
can manage to secure some official title so as to evade a 
surcharge and bond-purchase, which no Formosans can do. 


Fifthly, by the sale of government property to private 
individuals there had been created more opportunities for 
graft and embezzlement than by any other channel. Any 
highest bidder in the open,- unless he proceed to “oil the 
back-door”, could never be sure of getting the commodity 
wanted. In matters of bribery and misappropriation no 
Formosan can catch up with the Chinese. 
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Sixthly, encouraging production is meaningless if sur- 
plus output is taken away from producers practically free of 
charge. Likewise, if the officials in charge have to be 
“oiled,” improvement of irrigation and increase in power 
supplies helps neither the government nor the people. 
Seventhly and finally, whether taxes are increased or re- 
duced special charges, emergency-donations, compulsory con- 
tributions, and the like, that have made their appearance 
one after another, have overburdened the people more than 
taxes. 


Scarcely had K. C. Wu come to realize the difficulties 
of carrying but his economic measures when Chiang Kai- 
shek resumed the Presidency of the Republic of China on 
March 1, 1950. Im another week’s time the Ex-Governor 
Ch’en Ch’eng, the “Fabian Socialist”, was appointed Premier 
of the Exiled Republic of China in Formosa. On March 9 
as a political gesture Wu submitted his resignation for the 


‘second time within 50 days but was asked to stay and con- 


currently made Minister-Without-Portfolio. So, from the 
very beginning of K. C. Wu’s administration the internal 
competition and intrigue between two dominating groups, 
the warlords headed by Ch’en Ch’eng and Chiang Ching-kuo, 
and the pseudo-liberals with K. C. Wu and Wang Shih-chieh 
as its heads, had lasted until the latter’s complete collapse 
about four years later. : 


Refined and pleasing, the American-educated K. C. Wu 
in Formosa as in China always reveals his resourcefulness 
and tactfulness and before any outside visitor would insure 
above anything the absence of native malcontents. How- 
ever; even during his mayoralty of Shanghai and Chungking 
there occurred numerous cases of administrative corruption 
and incompetence, market-upheaval and economic panic, 
political kidnapping and assassination. 

K. C. Wu took recourse to terrorism early in 1950 
against his policy of leniency and enlightenment, speeding 
up the arrest of “malcontents” including relatives of many 
condemned participants in the February 28 Revolution and 
the top-leaders of the Formosan Independence Movement. 
Some of them were executed by the firing squad, and the 
rest exiled to a tiny island in the southeast of Formosa the 
total exceeding one thousand in number. Such an act of 
cruelty, all Formosan patriots condemned as most unbecom- 
ing of a reputed democratic scholar. A couple of years 
later, after Wu took political refuge in the U.S., he an- 
nounced to the American public that all the inhuman cruelty 
was committed by Chiang Ching-kou, his bitter political 
enemy. 


On the eve of their enrollment on January 15 the 4,500 
picked Formosan cadets before assembling in assigned centers 
throughout the Island were dined by their friends and rela- 
tives and thereafter paraded through the streets. Almost 
to the point of ecstasy they sang and danced. So much 
surprised were the Mainland refugees by Formosan en- 
thusiasm that they thought Formosan loyalty to China could 
be regained overnight. The Japanese war-song they kept 
Singing, however, began with the following two lines: Ten 
ni kawarite fugi o utsu, (Fighting crooks on behalf of 
Heaven), Chuyu muso no waga hei wa. (Most loyal and 
bravest are our men). 


This is exactly the very song Japanese officers had 
taught them to sing on marching to fight China before VJ 
Day. Now they sang it when conscripted to fight Red China. 
Indeed, they were delighted to be ‘re-armed; for, when 
similarly armed as KMT troops, they would have no fear 
of oppression, discrimination, and exploitation, which made 
them happy and enthusiastic more than anything else. 


Presiding at the training-camp opening ceremony on” 
January 15, 1950, K. C. Wu tactfully addressed the 4,500 
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Formosan youth as “Army Commanders of the Comeback 
Campaign.” Poorly led, some of the cadets had already 
had a first-fight with their superiors the previous evening 
in front of an assembly-center across the Tamsui River. IIl- 
housed, ill-clothed, and ill-fed, they launched a grandiose 
demonstration inside the training camp against their superiors 
in Pintung on January 21. There being no dining hall, 
they had to squat in the open air on the ground at mealtime, 
eat out of tin-cans, dish soup out of wooden pails, and pick 
vegetables out of basins. Throughout the barracks for 4,500 
cadets there being neither a bathtub nor a bathing pool 
and the Formosan youths in one week’s time could not go 
any longer without a thorough wash. Immediately the 
strike broke out, the Chinese officers rounded up a number of 
ringleaders and threw them into confinement. Next day, 
Taipeh openly tried to hush uv the matter but assigned TY 
20,000 for building a dining hall and several bathing pools, 
but the news had already spread. Then all the KMT au- 
thorities could do was to dub the Formosan boys as “mil- 
lionaires’ spoilt sons.” 

On March 15 the first class of 35,000 Formosan con- 
scripts failed to show up according to the time-schedule, 
because there were not enough chairs and tables for meals 
and pools for baths. Nevertheless, to mould Formosan con- 
scripts after the Chinese pattern, to keep them obedient to 
incompetent superiors, and to make them enthusiastic about 
a lost cause, was too much work for the KMT regime to 
take up. (The 12 divisions of Formosans youth to be 
trained are under direct command of the U.S. Formosan 
Defence Headquarters). 

Right after the announcement of the appointment of 
K. C. Wu and his 22 colleagues a protest was lodged by 
several Provincial Councillors against Civil Affairs Com- 
missioner Chiang Wei-chuan for his lack of experience and 
academic training. To this protest, K. C. Wu announced 
that his choice of Chiang Wei-chuan was based on the 
theory that he was well-known in the U.S.; for his name 
was mentioned in ‘The White Paper—uU.S. Relations with 
China.” K. C. Wu thought his reply to the Councillors 
was so smart that they would shut up. However, the 
results were to the contrary and finally Chiang Wei-chuan 
had to be replaced by another Formosan leader named Yang 
Chao-chia. 

During the two and haif years administration by K.C. 
Wu, as later after his escape to the U.S., he told the 
American public he had been trying to practice American 
democracy in Formosa, and. efficient cooperation with the 
U.S. on the American economic aid to Formosa, but it was 
a mere competition of grabbing money and power between 
K. C. Wu and Chiang Ching-kuo. And it proved only that 
K. C. Wu was defeated by the alliance of the Chiang 
Ching-kuo and Ch’en Ch’eng cliques. In power he was 
completely out-maneuvered by Chiang Ching-kuo’s Moscow- 
trained strategy, and in money his supposedly right-hand 
man, Yen Chia-kan, the present governor of Taiwan, was 
over-bribed by Chiang Ching-kuo and Ch’en Ch’eng, so that 
after Wu’s resignation Yen was appointed Commissioner 
of Finance under O. K. Yui, and promoted to Governor 
after O.K. Yui was made the Premier. 

If Ch’en Yi, the first governor of Taiwan, was .com- 
pared to a tiger, Wei Tao-ming a hyena, then Ch’en Ch’eng, 
the third governor of Taiwan should be called a lion, and 
the fourth governor K. C. Wu a fox. And glancing over 
the past four KMT governors’ administration in Formosa, 
we find no Formosan among the top-ranking incumbents 
under Ch’en Yi; 7 out of 15 ‘under Wei Tao-ming and 
Ch’en Ch’eng; and 17 out of 23 under K. ©. Wu plus one 
Cabinet Minister (though without Portfolio), whose rank 
and right the KMT must have meant to justify the duty 
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of over 35,000 conscripts in 1950. And, in a battle with 
K. C. Wu the Formosans dared to demand his replacement 
with a native. A growing number of Formosans have al- 
ready been planning to offer some native candidate for the 
presidency, not for the Republic of China, but the Re- 
public of Formosa. And they have elected the present 
writer the President of the Provisional Government of the 
Republic of Formosa on February 28, 1956, and challenged 
Chiang Kai-shek to stage free elections inside Formosa 
under United Nations’ supervision, to decide whether the 
native Formosans support the Republic of Formosa or 
Chiang’s exiled Republic of China. 


Formosans vs. Chiang Kai-shek 


(Mar. 9, 1953— ) 


On March 1, 1950, Chiang Kai-shek emerged from 
what was called retirement to resume his presidency of the 
Republic of China, cornered on the island of Formosa. 
Evidently he believes in his ability to recover the lost ter- 
ritory once again as he did in 1945 on the grounds that 
Washington will not let China down; that World War III 
will break out in his lifetime; and that US ships and planes 
will once more bring KMT “victors and conquerors” across 
the Formosan Channel though in the opposite direction. On 
March 9, 1950 the newly-appointed Premier Ch’en Ch’eng, 
in order to win the majority’s support from the home-sick 
Legislative Yuan Members, pledged to launch a counter- 
offensive on the Mainland within two months. It was his 
usual bluff to the world and especially to the U.S. 

From 1945 to 1952 four KMT governors had been as- 
signed to Formosa by Chiang Kai-shek; two out of the four 
took exile overseas after their resignations, the first one, 
Ch’en Yi was executed in Formosa on a charge of treason 
of defecting to the Communists; and Ch’en Ch’eng was 
promoted to be Premier first, and Vice-president at present. 
After K. C. Wu’s rule of Formosa the internal intrigue and 
struggle among various KMT cliques have been wiped out, 
resulting in a solid control of both “state and party” by 
the alliance of Chiang Ching-kuo and Ch’en Ch’eng with 
Chiang Kai-shek as the head. Therefore, though after- 
wards Yen Chia-kan, the present governor, have ruled For- 
mosa, it has been in fact “Formosa under Chiang Kai-shek 
and Son.” 

After O. K. Yui succeeded K. C. Wu as governor of 
Taiwan, Ch’en Ch’eng as Premier succeeded in ousting Sun 
Li-jen as the army commander, instead appointing his own 
henchman, Hwang Chih to the post. Sun was shifted to 
the idle post of Chiang Kai-shek’s personal aide-de-camp. 
On the other hand, the most notorious warlord, P’eng Meng- 
ch’ih, became more powerful since the 2-28 massacre and, 
as a right-hand man of Chiang Ching-kuo was appointed 
garrison-commander of Taiwan Province, and promoted to 
the present postvof.the Chief of General Statf a couple of 
years later. Chiang Ching-kuo himself has been continu- 
ously occupying the peculiar post of head of the political 
department in the ministry of defence, commanding poli- 
tical commissars dispatched to every battalion, naval and 
air force unit, directing the plain-clothes detectives, and 
giving orders to the gendarmes and police. Under young 
Chiang’s control, no freedom of speech, political organiza- 
tion, publication, ete. can be expected. 

From 1953 onwards, small uprisings occurred several 
times on the island; 1. A plot to assassinate Chiang Kai- 
shek by the aborigines in the mountains near Ta-ch’i, T’ao 
Yuen, in Northern Formosa; 2. Independence demonstra- 
tions in a town north of Taipeh, near the aerodrome; 3. 
Independence movements in the locality between Tainan 
and Kaoshiung. The Chiang Kai-shek administration took 
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very severe measures to put down these cases of resistance 
on the part of the population. Another case happened in 
1956 as a real battle took place between regular forces 
and the inhabitants of three villages in the southern part 
of the island, who had risen in rebellion against the Chiang 
order. Military operations took place to repress the rebels, 
and the villages were shelled. After the peasants’ houses 
had been set on fire and the villages had been completely 
burned, the rebels were forced to cease their resistance. 
The village populations were exterminated down to the last 
man. Many villagers were hanged in the central square and 
on road-side trees. 

Police and military patrols now enforce order in For- 
mosa. This, however, is of little help. The fight goes on. 
Chiang dares not run the risk of recruiting any more native 
youth for his army. 

In Quemoy and Matsu islands native Formosan soldiers 
are about two-third of the entire army; the Chinese Com- 
munist garrison on the continent broadcasts in the For- 
mosan language to warn the native Formosan soldiers to 
get into hide-outs before each bombardment. The native 
Formosan soldiers, though more than willing to defend 
their fatherland, Formosa and the Pescadores consider the 
counteroffensive against the continent nonsense. 


Conclusion 


According to the second and third articles of the At- 
lantic Charter, it is provided that no place should change 
jts: sovereignty against the will of its inhabitants. In deal- 
ing with international problems after the Second World 
War, we know that the United Nations has honored the 
above principles; therefore, also by the same principles, 
we maintain that Formosa should be an independent coun- 
try. The eight million Formosans have always had the will 
and determination fof independence, and through every 
chance we have endeavoured to have this idea realized. 
We are sure that the great majority of the Formosan people 
believe that independence through the legal procedure of a 
plebiscite under the supervision of the United Nations is 
the most righteous solution of chis problem. 

Nevertheless, Chinese might think that, since Formo- 
sans and Chinese belong to the same race, Formosa ought 
to be an integral part of China. They may partially belong 
to the same race, but, if they do not have the same will, 
the mere blood relationship, is not necessarily the legal 
foundation for unification. There is much less necessity 
to have Formosans included in the same country with Chin- 
ese because of the slight resemblance in features. The 
Formosans today are partly descendants of Koxinga and 
his followers who gave up the war-torn continent, and 
migrated to Formosa to look for peace and security; they 
are different from Chinese today. We hope that the world 
will compare our ancestors with the Pilgrim Fathers of 
America. Therefore, it is nonsense to. demand that For- 
mosa should be a province of China merely due to the 
reason that they have some ancestors in common, which is 
the same analogy as stating that the United States of 
America should be a colony of Great Britain. It is only 
those people who do not understand the concept of evolu- 
tion and civilization, that make it a rule to incorporate 
a place by the meagre blood relationship of the inhabitants. 
Moreover, even this meagre blood relationship among the 
Formosans is extraordinarily ambiguous in the light of his- 
torical evolution. The blood relationship of Formosans to- 
day is not so simple as Chinese think, and in fact has been 
blended with non-Chinese people from what is called now 
South China; the aborigines (now numbering 200,000 people 
having pure blood; in the central ranges), the Portuguese 
who first discovered the island and called it “Ilha Formosa” 
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in 1590; the Dutch who occupied the southern part of the 
island in 1624; the Spaniards who occupied its northern 
part in 1626; and the Japanese who conquered the For- 
mosan Democratic Republic in 1895 and ruled until the 
end of 1945. (The Japanese blood mixture is important). 

Some Chinese imperialists say: Did not the Formosans 
welcome Ch’en Yi and his men? Undoubtedly we did wel- 
come them; however, we welcomed them as representatives 
of the Allied Forces under General Douglas MacArthur, and 
mistook them as envoys of our emancipators. Having been 
oppressed under Japanese imperialism for half a century, 
the Formosans had always longed for emancipation which 
would be realized at the end of the Second World War 
when Japan surrendered. The Formosans’ way of thinking 
is so different from the Chinese that they did not under- 
stand the real nature of the Chinese race. 

At the time of Ch’en Yi’s arrival, he did emphatically 
state that he did not come to Formosa to rule the people, 
but to serve them, and this was then believed to be true. 
However, after finding what he had done in Formosa was 
imperialistic and tyrannous, Formosans discarded him as a 
feudalistic ruler and cruel tyrant, worse than any Japanese’ 
military governor-general in the past. This was especially 
revealed to them at the time of the February 28th Revolu- 
tion in 1947, when the Chinese massacred ruthlessly over 
twenty thousand innocent Formosans. Thence the hatred 
of Formosans and their enmity towards Chinese which is 
so deep as to be everlasting. Inasmuch as we had. wel- 
comed them as our emancipators, when we discovered that 
they were feudalistic oppressors, we denounced them as 
ruthless conquerors. 

Then and again the Chinese might rebut that the so- 
called people’s representatives in the provincial, prefec- 
tural, and city councils have eulogized both Ch’en Yi and 
Chiang Kai-shek. Considering a place having absolutely 
no freedom of speech, how can we expect them to be the 
true representatives of the people there? Only the free 
Formosans now in exile overseas are the true spokesmen 
of Formosa. Those “representatives” or rather collabora- 
tionists were either appointed by the government or by con- 
spiracy with the Chinese bureaucratic capitalists; it is de- 
finite that their opinions are far from the true ones of the 
Formosans. 

Again the Chinese might argue that Formosans are 
only rebuking and protesting against the corrupt govern- 
ment, but not wishing to separate from China. The Chin- 
ese may attempt to present evidence to support their argu- 
ment, but all in all it will be in vain as the facts Prove to 
be against them. The Formosans declared independence 
in the year of 1895; there exist many forceful reasons to 
support the righteousntas of the claim of “Formosa for the 
Formosans.” 

In Formosa where guarantee of freedom of speech and 
due process of law do not exist, the Formosans never have 
had a chance to express their own will freely. In order 
to respect the will of Formosans concerning the future 
status of Formosa, as a matter of preliminary preparation, 
the circumstances in Formosa must be so adjusted that the 
Formosans can express their will freely. This is the rea- 
son why we demand the occupation of Formosa by a policing- 
force of the United Nations, which is not only to liberate 
the Formosans from the Chinese mis-government and op- 
pression, but also to create the necessary legal foundation 
to let the Formosans utter their will freely. Under these 
conditions, it is certain that over 90% of the Formosan 
populace will vote for the Independence of Formosa, and 
support the Provisional Government of the Republic of 
Formosa proclaimed on February 28th, 1956, in Tokyo. 


(End) 
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TAIWAN’S TRADE IN 


Both imports and exports for 1957 were higher than those 
of 1956. The total value of imports, including U.S. Aid arrivals, 
was US$258.23 million, some US$31 million more than the 
US$227.11 million imported in 1956. The total value of exports 
for 1957 was $168.51 million, about $38.5 higher than 1956. Im- 
ports financed with government foreign exchange amounted to 
$138.8 million. This means then a trade surplus of US$30 million 
(excluding U.S. Aid) was registered for the year 1957. 


The total value of exports during the year 1957 amounted to 
US$168.51 million, approximately 30% higher than that of 1956. 
Sugar, the most important export item for Taiwan, netted a total 
receipt of $110.78 million, exceeding its 1956 earnings by nearly 
$35 million and surpassing the previous record of $90.25 million 
made in 1953 by $20.55 million. This was chiefly due to the 
soaring of world sugar price beginning from the last quarter of 
1956 and throughout the first half of 1957, and the lifting of 
export quota set by the International Sugar Council. Rice, the 
second important export item, recovered most of the ground lost 
during 1956 due to a bumper crop of rice in Japan but did not 
reach the record receipt of $32.76 million in an earlier year. 
Total receipts realised from rice exports during 1957 amounted 
to $21.24 million. 


Export receipts in 1957 from other items netted a total of 
$36.5 million, about 10% lower than that of 1956 but was 12% 
higher than 1955. Receipts from these items accounted for only 
21.07% of total export receipts of 1957 as compared with 31.6% 
for 1956 and 24.7% for 1955. During the year under review, 
encouraging trend in export had been witnessed both in the 
broadening of the area of export markets and in the addition of 
new export items. A sizeable quantity of rice was exported to 
Korea. Increased exports were also made to West Germany, 
the Ryukyus and other areas. In addition to the usual agricul- 
tural products, a few manufactured items were also exported 
such as: textile yarns and fabrics, aluminum ingots, electric 
fans, bicycles, sewing machines, rubber and plastic goods. Some 
handicraft goods, especially hat bodies, seagrass mats and ramie 
rugs also found an expanded market. 


Imports with government foreign exchange during 1957 
amounted to US$138.8 million, about $24.5 million’or 21.5% higher 
than that of 1956. Continuous efforts were made in the co- 
ordination between the imports with government foreign ex- 
change and U.S. Aid imports. Major import items, i.e., chemical 
fertilizers, crude oil and pharmaceuticals were procured with 
government foreign exchange; raw cotton, wheat and soybeans 
were provided by U.S. Aid imports; machinery, vehicles, ores 
and metals were shared between government and U.S. Aid im- 
ports; and most of the minor items were imported with govern- 
ment foreign exchange. A portion of imports, valued at 
approximately $15 million, was made with self-provided. foreign 
exchange from foreign and overseas Chinese investments and 
other private sources. The percentages of imports from various 
sources for the past three years are as follows: 


Source 1955 1956 1957 
Government 48.2 50.3 53.7 
U.S. Aid 46.9 42.0 40.6 
Self-provided 4.9 7.7 5.7 


Through improved efforts in import commodity control, 
larger percentage of combined foreign exchange resources was 
allocated to the importation of capital goods, agricultural and 
industrial raw materials and less to consumer goods during 
recent years as shown below: 
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Item 1955 1956 1957 
Capital goods 19.8 24.3 27.5 
Raw materials suly/ 50.2 48.8 
Consumer goods 28.5 25.5 23.7 


The reduction in the percentage of imported consumer goods 
during recent years was not due to the arbitrary lowering of the 
consumption level of the people by the government, but rather 
as a result of increased agricultural and industrial production 
during the period of the First Four-Year Economic Development 
Plan for Taiwan in the years between 1953 and 1956. A second, 
Four-Year Plan launched in 1957 will continue to adhere to the 
same policy. 


The Chinese Government subscribes to the principle of free 
and multilateral trade. However, it does not preclude bilateral 
agreements between nations when such agreements serve to 
strengthen existing trade relations or to initiate new relations 
with the ultimate results of increase in trade volume between 
the contracting parties without damaging the interests of other 
countries. China entered into a bilateral trade agreement with 
Japan in September, 1950; the subsequent annual revisions of 
trade plan have generally enlarged the trade volume between 
the two countries. Bilateral agreements have been entered into 
with France, the Philippines, Spain, Italy, Lebanon and Morocco. 
These agreements only serve to indicate the targets for trade 
volume, leaving actual transactions to normal private trade 
channels and special procurements by public trading agencies. 


With a high import level and imbalance of payments tem- 
porarily met by U.S. Aid, the Chinese Government has found it 
necessary to establish certain measures of foreign exchange and 
trade control. The current authority for such control is vested 
in the Foreign Exchange and Trade Control Commission of the 
Executive Yuan, with the Minister of Finance as its concurrent 
Chairman. Ever since the establishment of the Commission on 
March 1, 1955, there has not been any basic change of trade 
policies except for some modifications in import control and 
implementation: of export promotion measures. 


On the import control, priority for approval and low exchange 
settlement rates are given to fertilizers, industrial raw materials 
and development projects. During 1957, the import of capital 
goods totaled US$69.5 million; fertilizers and industrial raw 
materials, $123 million; and consumer goods, $59.8 million. 


Sufficient trading opportunities are open to private ‘traders 
who handle mostly the distribution of consumer goods. Private 
industries are allocated necessary foreign exchange at low rate 
for the import of needed raw materials. Manufacturers of ex- 
portable products with imported raw materials for processing 
are assured with the replenishment of such materials on an 
equitable percentage basis. Imports of certain industrial pro- 
ducts are curtailed or totally prohibited when the locally manu- 
factured products have reached a standard quality and are amply 
available to consumers at reasonable prices. The general policy 
of import control is to co-ordinante with the industrial develop- 
ment without causing any shortage of supply. 


The generally low exchange settlement rate given to needed 
imports for the sake of internal price stability has tended to 
overvalue the international worth of Taiwan Dollars at the 
expense of exporters. Consequently the main export promotion 
measure is in the issuance of “exchange certificates” to exporters 
who may use them to apply for imports by themselves or to sell 
them to importers in the open market at the best rate obtainable. 
Other export promotion measures include the extension of low 
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DEMOCRATIC DICTATORSHIP IN CHINA 


Behind the Iron Curtain, the word “democracy” has 
long lost its original and accepted meaning. | It has been 
twisted by communist double-talk into anything but genuine 
democracy. There are eight so called democratic parties 
left in China but members of these parties were cecently 
forced to dedicate openly their hearts to the Communist 
Party. The Chinese Constitution itself is full of perverted 
and logically incomprehensible rhetoric. Article One of the 
Constitution lays down that the People’s Republic of China 
is a “people’s democratic state led by the working class 
and based on the worker-peasant alliance”? which in reality 
is a state where the dictates of the Communist Party are 
the law. The Preamble indicates that a “broad people’s 
democratic united front led by the Communist Party and 
composed of all democratic classes, political parties, and 
people’s organizations will continue to play its full part in 
the fundamental tasks of the state during the transition 
to socialism”. Under the pretence of a united front and 
the so called “people’s democracy”, the Communist Party 
rules over all other parties. It is nothing but pure dicta- 
torship although Communists may prefer to call it “de- 
mocratie dictatorship.” 


During the past eight years, leaders of democratic 
parties were givén important government posts on the 
understanding that they were to help Communists to build 
up the country towards socialism. These leaders were al- 
lowed a free hand in running their parties but were at the 
same time instructed by the Communist Party to indoc- 
trinate their members with Marxism and Maoism. The 
Chinese Communists were then confident that by systema- 
tic brain-washing, they could achieve absolute dictatorship 
while retaining the outward appearance of democracy at 
the same time. The rectification campaign and its conse- 
quences last year however shattered Peking’s dream of mak- 
ing everyone in China a willing slave and the anti-rightists 
campaign which followed aimed at the elimination of every 


interest loans to exporters of certain specific commodities ; 
technical guidance and assistance by the Government; simplifi- 
cation of export procedures; strict inspection of export commo- 
dities and encouragement to the participation in international 
expositions by the exporters. However, sugar and rice will 
remain for a long time as the principal export products of 
Taiwan, and significant progress in the effort for diversification 
may not be fully realised until sufficient progress in industrializa- 
tion has been attained. 


Though the year 1957 proved to be a record export year for 
Taiwan, the situation for the year 1958 may not be so bright as 
it is now reflected in the general world trade trend. The con- 
tinuing low sugar price will probably reduce the foreign exchange 
receipts in 1958. Combined with the decreasing level of U.S. 
Aid, some cutback of imports in 1958 will have to be made. This 
will require added efforts in import control as well as in export 
promotion. The completion of modern fertilizer plants in 1958 
will reduce the import of fertilizer. The erection of several 
cement plants may turn 1958 to be an exporting year for cement 
instead of partial import as had been the case during the last 
four years. It is doubtful whether the import of capital goods 
with government foreign exchange in 1958 can be kept at the 
same high level of 1956 and 1957. For commodities hitherte 
supplied under U.S. Aid program, any decrease in the fiscal year 


1958 program may not be fully met by government foreign 
exchange allocations. 


undesirable element. The methods used were ruthless chok- 
ing every independent thought there was left among these 
so called democratic people. 


At a big gathering in Peking in March, 10,000 mem- 
bers of democratic parties and non-party democratic people 
adopted a charter for the socialist self-reeducation. They 
pledged, ‘“‘With the firmest determination we will work hard 
to change ourselves as quickly as possible from bourgeois 
elements into working people living by our own labour.” 
The charter they adopted includes also the following: “to 
reform our political standpoint, devotedly and resolutely 
taking the path of socialism under the leadership of the 
Communist Party; to be loyal to the socialist system; to 
study from the workers and peasants through practical 
work; to study Marxism-Leninism and the advanced ex- 
perience and technique of the Soviet Union; and to carry 
ovt the united front policy in the service of socialism.” 


Li Chi-shen, chairman of the Kuomintang Revolutionary 
Committee, went so far as to stultify himself by exclaiming, 
“We are determined to contribute our hearts to the Com- 
munist Party, sincerely accept the leadership of the Com- 
munist Party and resolutely take the road of socialism and 
we will turn our party into a party with a socialist charac- 
ter within the shortest possible time.” Kuo Mo-jo, a so 
called non-party democrat, said that only by taking the 
road of socialism under the leadership of the Communist 
Party single-heartedly, could China be built into a strong 
socialist country with a modern culture, science and techni- 
que. Among other democratic party leaders who joined 
the pledge were Hsu Teh-heng, chairman of the Chiu San 
Society; Wang Shao-ao, vice-chairman of the China Associa- 
tion for Promoting Democracy; Li Chun-ching, vice-chairman 
of the Taiwan Democratic Self-Government League, and 
Chen Chi-yu, chairman of the China Chih Kung Tang. 
Scientists and educators also joined the pledge: among them 
were Ma Yin-chu, Tsien Hsue-shen, Moo Yui-hsun, Hsueh 
Ching-fang and Tao Meng-ho. 


A little over a month after the Peking demonstration, 
authorities there vehemently attacked Chinese scientists for 
their “selfish motives” in declining to cooperate with others. 
Certain leading scientists were criticised for not passing on 
important information gathered in their researches and 
studies to colleagues. These scientists, it was charged, be- 
lieved firmly that such knowledge represented an asset in 
the quest for fame and benefits. Tsien San-chiang. Tsien 
Hsueh-shen and Hua Lo-shen who are directors of various 
research departments as well as 80 other leading scientists 
and research workers subsequently “confessed their bour- 
geois individualism.” The current “self-examination cam- 
paign” is also being carried out in all government depart- 
ments, commercial organizations, educational institutes, 
factories, cooperative farms, and other organized groups to 
ensure that the pledge made by these people in March is 
carried out. Even the most “selfish” businessmen ir 
Shanghai and Tientsin now realize the danger of retaining 
varying degrees of capitalist thinking. These “capitalists” 
have therefore “enthusiastically” joined the self-examination 
campaign to really reform themselves. 


The master has now torn off the mask of benevolence. 
He may not be able to convert everyone into a willing 
slave but_he is determined to whip the people into obedience 


a the mame and for the sake of “democratic” dictator- 
ship. 
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KOBE AND HYOGO PREFECTURE 


Hyogo Prefecture is located in the west-central part 
of the main Japanese island of Honshu near Osaka and 
Kyoto. The rough waves of the Japan Sea pound on its 
northern shores in sharp contrast to the mirror-like waters 
of Osaka Bay and the Harima Straits on the Inland Sea. 
As of September 1957, 3,786,539 persons (821,433 families) 
were living in Hyogo which covers an area of 8,332.5 square 
kilometers, ranking 11th in size nationally. Situated east 
of the capital city of Kobe are the cities of Ashiya, Nishi- 
nomiya, Amagasaki, Itami, Takarazuka and Kawanishi where 
are located ideal residential districts. The coastline facing 
the Inland Sea presents some of Japan’s outstanding scenery 
with green pines and white sand. In between are situated 
Japan’s baseball palaces—the Koshien and Nishinomiya 
Stadia—and the Takarazuka Girls Opera Theater as well 
as Itami Airport. In the background are the undulating 
mountain range of the Rokko National Park, the center of 
recreational activities through the four seasons. At the 
Rokko foothills is located the “sake” brewing distilleries of 
Nada, reputed to produce Japan’s best “sake.” 


The international port of Kobe ranks first in Japan 
in value of trade while the two great industrial areas of 
Amagasaki and Kobe follow Tokyo and Osaka in terms of 
industrial production. Kobe is a forest of chimney stacks, 
both large and small. Seaward a huge breakwater stretches 
across the harbor and piers jut out from the shore like so 
many teeth of a comb. They present a magnificent sight 
befitting this important international port through which so 
many foreign tourists now enter Japan. Recently, Kobe 
became a sister city of Seattle, Washington, under the town 
affiliation program and is making great strides in economic 
cooperation and the exchange of culture. 


The Harima coastal district has as its focs] point Himeji 
City which is famous for its Himeji Castle, also called Snowy 
Heron, valued as a national treasure. Other nearby in- 
dustrial cities are Akashi, Kakogawa, Takasago, Tatsuno 
and Oioi as well as Ako, the city made famous in the Kabuki 
drama as the home of the 47 loyal retainers who avenged 
the death of their lord. Efforts are being made to turn 
this entire Harima coastal area into an industrial belt rival- 
ing the Osaka-Kobe district. 
out into the Inland Sea, and the Ieshima islands dotting 
the water form part of the beautiful scenery of the Inland 
Sea National Park. Im the eastern section of Harima are 
the cities of Miki, noted for its metal objects, Nishiwaki, 
for its woven fabrics, and Ono for its abacuses. 


The Tajima area produces the Tajima steer, which is 
the source of the succulent world famed Kobe beef, as well 
as thread and wicker products. The prefecture’s northern 
shores buffeted by wind and snow present an entirely differ- 
ent picture as that of the Inland Sea. Known as the Sanin 
Seashore, it has been designated a national park. Nearby 
are the Kinosaki Hot Spring, rich in Japanese sentiments, 
and the Gembu Caverns, a treasurehouse for exploring na- 
ture’s handiworks. 


The central part of the prefecture is mountainous and 
the two towns of Sasayama and Kashiwara located in the 
middle of this area are castle towns which have inherited 
ancient Japanese traditions. Folkcraft, legends, shrines and 
temples as well as many historical sites dot the countryside. 


Since the Awaji island appears on the first page of 
mythical history of Japan’s creation, it is rich in many 


The rich Harima plain opens: 


historical! remains. Together with the great whirlpool of 
the Naruto Straits, it is famous throughout the country as 
an island of poetry and dreams. A folkart of this area, 
considered a national cultural asset, is the “Ningyo Joruri’, 
or story-telling by using dolls, an accomplishment that has 
been passed on from one generation to another. A tourist 
may travel on a ferry boat called the “Bridge of Dreams” 
from Akashi City to Awaji and from Awaji to Tokushima 
on Shikoku Island. In the near future a bridge linking 
Shikoku with the mainland via this island will be built. 


The major cities in Hyogo Prefecture and their popula- 
tion as of September, 1957 are as follows: Kobe 1,028,676, 
Himeji 260,270, Amagasaki 361,426, Akashi 123,400, Nishi- 
nomiya 228,989. 


Major Products of the Prefecture are as follows: Hyogo 
is blessed by easy access to raw material imports and proxi- 
mity of consumer markets for manufactured goods. The 
steel industry got an early start in this area which now 
boasts as many as 30 wellknown steel firms between Himeji 
and Amagasaki. Some of the major ones are: Kobe Steel 
Mfg., Kawasaki Steel Mfg., Fuji Steel Mfg., Hirohata Steel 
Works and Amagasaki Steel Mfg. Their mills turn out a 
wide range of products including pig iron, steel sheets, cables 
and tubes which account for 22 per cent of the country’s 
entire steel production. 


Kobe is Japan’s principal rubber goods producing area 
with the value of its output amounting to Y23,000 million. 
The majority of the factories produce rubber footwear. 
In Kobe and Aioi cities are located three of Japan’s leading 
dockyards which account for this country’s largest volume 
(30%) of shipbuilding. Large shipbuilding orders from 
abroad in recent years have resulted in a greater hum of 
activity. The Kawasaki Rolling Stock Company and the 
Naniwa Engineering Co. with factories in Hyogo Prefecture 
account for approximately 14 per cent of the country’s 
total value of output. Not only do they supply the domes- 
tic market but also export their products to Southeast Asia 
and Argentina in South America. 


The famous Banshu cloth is produced in Nishiwaki city 
and in the four surrounding counties. Roughly 1,000 fac- 
tories turn out 85 per cent of the country’s pre-dyed cotton 
and staple fiber cloth amounting to 250 million square yards 
annually. Most of the output is exported to the United 
States and other countries. 


Ninety-three factories in the three cities of Himeji, 
Akashi and Kobe along with Awaji Island produce two mil- 
lion match tons annually worth Y3,000 million, accounting 
for roughly 80 per cent of the nation’s total output. Ten 
per cent of it is sold to the Middle and Near Eastern coun- 
tries. Japan’s highest quality Nada sake is produced in 
Hyogo centered around Nadagogo in which vicinity are 
scattered 240 distilleries. Annual production amounts to 
about 350,000 koku, 15 per cent of the country’s total 


value of output. Shoyu, the Japanese sauce widely 
used throughout the world, is produced in Tatsuno 
City in the Kansai district. Seven factories in and 


about the city have a combined output of about 670,000 
koku a year valued at Y4,900 million. Other products of 
Hyogo’ Prefecture include metal items such as saws, scissors 
and pots. Their production is centered around Miki and 
Ono cities which together account for over half the coun- 
try’s entire output. The area’s leather industry is concen- 
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trated around Himeji City while wicker and similar synthetic 
products are a speciality of Toyooka. 


The Prefecture is well known for its many attractions: 
The Inland See National Park extends from Osaka Bay to 
the sea of Suwo and on to the Bungo Straits embracing the 
Kinki, Chugoku, Shikoku and Kyushu districts. In size, 
beauty of landscape and abundance of sightseeing attrac- 
tions, it has no peer in the world. At its eastern tip is 
situated Kobe Harbor surrounded by the Rokko Mountain 
range. Mt. Rokko (936 meters high), Mt. Maya (700 
meters) and Mt. Futatabi (468 meters) stretching from 
east to west wrap themselves around the modern port of 
Kobe, forming a beautiful undulating green roof for this 
city rich in foreign atmosphere. At their summit are 
temples, gardens, a golf course and skating rink as well as 
hotels, inns and camving sites. One can get a magnificent 
view of the countryside from here. The area is accessible 
by automobile and cable car from all directions and takes 
only 30 minutes to reach from the center of town. Arima 
is a quiet spa set against a lovely scenic background ‘in the 
rear of Mt. Rokko where natural hot water spout from the 
earth at a scalding temperature ef 100 degrees Centigrade. 


FAR GAST BRO 


Economic Review 


Approximately 20 large inns can accommodate 2,000 guests 
at a time. The resort can be reached from Kobe in one 
hour by either automobile or electric car. Takarazuka is 
a small city situated at the spot where Mt. Rokko dips into 
the basin of the Muko River. Widely known as the home 
of the famed Takarazuka Girls Opera Troupe, hot springs, 
hotels and inns line the banks of the river. 


Himeji City which lies 55 kilometers to the west of 
Kobe can be reached in an hour. It is the center of traffic, 
culture and industry of the Harima area. To the west 
of Himeji are the receding seashore where the beach zigs 
in and out, the beautiful sands of Shinmaiko, the old port 
town of Murotsu and the shipbuilding town of Aioi. Himeji 
Castle atop a knoll in the center of the city is also referred 
to as the Snowy Heron because of its whiteness and grace- 
ful lines. It was. constructed in 1577 by Toyotomi Hide- 
yoshi, a renowned war lord, and later renovated by two 
lords who occupied the castle. It is a typical Japanese 
castle with one large and three small towers. The Japanese 
Government at a cost of Y100 million began major repair 
work on the towers last year. It is scheduled for comple- 
tion in 1964. 


QUESTIONS OF PHILIPPINE ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


(By a Philippine Economist) 


(Manila) 


On November 12, 1957, the Philipino people voted for 
a new Administration which they believe could give them 
better living conditions and a more prosperous economy. 
They cast their votes for the winning party with the hope 
that the next four years would be much better than the last 
four. The main issue today is centered on what the recently 
elected Administration proposes to do in order to produce the 
desirable results promised by the leaders in the height of 
their pre-election campaign. If the policy of Government 
is more economic well-being for the citizens, then the 
economic program is the only force which can exert influence 
toward the adjustments in the economic system, What the 
people want is genuine development. 


Is reorientation of the present Economic Development 
Program necessary? Or will the new Administration dis- 
regard the present economic plan and put up a new one? 
We have heard the people complaining of the existence of 
too many economic plans. Nothing has been done about 
them, they say. They claim further that before one program 
is completed, a completely new one is started again perhaps 
by the same group of technicians but under différent leader- 
ship. It is felt that if we should have more economic plans 
they should be the result of continuing revision or updating 
so that the yearly plan will correspond with the economic 
realities of the time. In other words, if a new economic 
plan is to be presented (the sixth since 1947), this is a 
prerogative of the political party in power. It is of course 
under this method that progressive governments of today 
are operating. 


The major difference between our plans and those of 
other countries is not in' the end-goals but in the process 
of planning. Although a shift in program emphasis is in 
order, a complete change in the pattern of planning with- 
out first giving an opportunity to the previous programs to 
work out is not in keeping with sound practices. 


Two important questions have recéntly arisen: (1) Is 
greater industrialization necessary? and (2) Should there 
be more or less dependence on the United States market? 
Industrialization could be realized only after satisfying some 
economic and social requisites, such as (a) the proper use 
of local resources, both raw materials and talents, (b) the 
amount of sacrifice the people are’ willing to make, (c) 
greater local capital formation, and (d) application of new 
techniques in production and of managerial ability geared 
to the advances in technology and science. In the process 
of industrialization we have been relying heavily on imported 
raw materials which averaged at least 55 per cent in 1956 
and in 1957 of the total value of raw materials used. It 
seems that this pattern of importation has no end. Some 
means should be found in developing local substitutes so 
that in the end industrialization could be doubly advan- 
tageous by providing job opportunities on one hand and the 
conservation of foreign exchange on the other. 

Know-how must be developed and drawn from within. 
Continuous reliance on foreign technical advice reduces the 
productivity of our own specialists and technicians who 
could be just as capable and resourceful as their foreign 
counterparts. Without a vigorous effort to harness our 
natural and, human resources, a distinctly lopsided develop- 
ment is likely to result. The degree of industrial develop- 
ment is measured in terms of the sacrifices our people are 
willing to make. Capital is the fundamental requirement 
of any industrial program, but the real core of the develop- 
ment process is what happens in the minds of the people, 
especially in their pattern of consumption and their desire 
to be productive. After all, the basic resources of any 
country are the energy, skills, habits and character of its 
people. The sincerity and purposiveness of our people in 
the matter of imposing upon themselves the . MecesSary 


restraints and sacrifices in a total development effort are 
now under test. 
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The ECAFE secretariat estimates that “in countries 
where population is increasing by 1% per cent per annum 
or more an annual net investment of 5 per cent or less of 
national income is not enough to raise the standard of living 
and may not even be enough to prevent the standard of 
living from falling ...” In the dynamic economies of 
Western Europe and North America, annual net investment 
is above 15 percent of national income. Here in _ the 
Philippines, the ratio of government net investment to GNP 
in 1957 is 3.8 per cent. The Five-Year Fiscal Plan projects 
an average of 3.5 per cent government net investment to 
GNP for the next five years (1957-1961). Together with 
net private capital investment, the rate of capital formation 
in this country is still low. To keep up with population 
growth (which averages 2 per cent annually) and increasing 
demand for consumer goods, our rate of capital formation 
must approach 15 per cent per annum. 


Our teenniques of production are backward and anti- 
quated. Possibly, the introduction of new techniques and 
processes may bring an immediate increase in domestic out- 
put. Little by little local researches and investigations must 
replace reliance on entirely imported techniques. This as- 
sumes, of course, that the type of managerial and technical 
talents necessary to solve the organizational and operational 
problems of our industries are locally available. 


In the matter of reliance on the United States, this 
country will continue to depend on the United States. We 
should explore all means in developing markets in Asia and 
Europe. By studying the goods which other countries can 
buy from us and those which we can buy from them, we may 
be able to reduce our dependence on the United States. 
Perhaps more industrialization is the answer if this country 
is to increase its trade with other countries. 


ECONOMIC LETTER FROM MANILA 


Sale of the National Development Company’s textile 
mills through public bidding was approved by the Cabinet. 
The decision to sell the government mills was in line with 
the government’s policy of withdrawing from businesses 
which private enterprise has shown the capacity for handling 
and the willingness to enter. The government investment 
in the Manila mill amounts to P8,300,000 and in the 
Narvacan mill to P3,900,000. The present book values of 
the plants are P14,300,000 and P13,800,000 respectively. 


The presidential anti-smuggling team headed by Col. 
Flaviano Olivares of the Philippine Constabulary is in Jolo, 
Sulu, with headquarters there. Creation of the unit followed 
reports by Armed Forces that unchecked smuggling in the 
area was creating an alarming security situation for the 
Philippines. The Armed Forces have been especially con- 
cerned since the outbreak of the Indonesian trouble, since 
there are evidences that subversives from the Indonesian 
area have been attempting to infiltrate the Philippines 
through Sulu and other Mindanao smuggling routes. Hong- 
kong is another big supplier. 


Gov. Miguel Cuaderno of the Central Bank believes that 
eontrols have been relaxed to a point where price inflation 
can now be forestalled and where the operation of industries 
can proceed without interruption. He warned, however, that 
inflation resulting from over-expansion of credit is still a 
real threat. The Central Bank moved too fast in the de- 
control of most of the credit restrictions and the relaxation 
of subsequent import tightening. Less than five months 
after the C.B. tightened controls to stop the dollar drain, 
the Monetary Board adopted decontrol resolutions that 
virtually lifted the restrictions. Cuaderno believes these 
decontrol measures made the dollar position of the country 
precarious. But the real danger lies in the expansion of 
credit. Today the money supply is back to P1.5 billion. 


The deficit in the government’s general fund increased 
to P92,271,290. Expected tax collections this year may 
total around P70,000,000, which would leave the general 
fund with a deficit of over P22,000,000. However, the 
government has a P108,000,000 overdraft line with the 
Central Bank upon which it can draw. 


Philippine sugar producers estimate this year’s output 
of 1,313,081 short tons—an increase of 63,256 tons over 
last year—will be enough to meet domestic and foreign 
quota requirements. 


The Monetary Board of the Central Bank approved a 
foreign exchange budget of $15 millions to cover dollar 
disbursements on so-called ‘invisible’? expenditures for the 
second quarter of 1958. This budget includes allocations 
for travel, medical and educational expenses of residents 
abroad; remittances on earnings and dividends of non- 
resident firms and individuals; insurance premiums and 
freight charges. The second quarter allocation for “invisi- 
bles” is the same as in the first quarter of this year but 
less than the total for the same period last year. 


Republic Resources and Development Corp. has its oil 
exploration activities in full swing. The firm has an interest 
in two million acres of oil concessions in Luzon and various 
other parts of the Philippines which it holds jointly with 
San Jose Oil Co. and which will be operated by San Jose 
for joint account. Century Geophysical Co. of Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, has been engaged for the exploration work in 
these areas and is currently gathering data in Central Luzon 
and the Manila Bay area. 


Liberalization of Italian measures on imports from the 
dollar area has brought about a substantial increase in 
Philippine exports to Italy. Exports to Italy rose from 
$470,967 in 1956 to $787,096 last year, registering a gain 
of 70 per cent. Total trade between the two countries for 
the same period went up from $1,856,451 to $2,734,670, re- 
presenting an increase of 67 per cent. 


Production of quality printing ink, using lumbang oil 
and Manila copal as ingredients, has been tested by the 
Institute of Science and Technology. The ink produced is 
fast drying and resistant to light and chemicals and may 
be easily removed or washed off with gasoline or kerosene. 


Pres. Garcia assured the Textile Mills Association of 
the Philippines that he would look into the possibility of 
drastic cuts in the importation of cotton knitting yarn. He 
made the statement after hearing that four local spinners 
alone could meet the local demand for cotton knitting yarn. 
Central Bank last August certified that the total local pro- 
duction of 11,571,986 pounds was about 2,500,000 pounds 
more than Philippine requirements. The country has been 
spending about $6,663,000 annually for yarn importation. 


Sidney L. Buffington, textile manufacturing consultant 
under contract with the Industrial Development Center 
through the U.S. International Cooperation Administration, 
recommended a ban on imports of cotton yarn and a protec- 
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NEW HOPE IN MALAYA 


By a Malayan Correspondent 


Standing in the street, beneath the ample shade of a 
huge rain-tree, I saw a town come back to life. Tras, a 
small Malayan town in Pahang State, had never been like 
it for six years. From the sturdy Malayan Chinese shop- 
houses (a shop downstairs and living quarters upstairs) 
came the sound of confident hammering, the smell of fresh 
paint and the sweet tang of freshly sawn timber. Down 
by the river they were hoisting huge baulks of timber by 
crane and pile driving them into the mud to form posts for 
a new bridge which will lead into the rubber smallholding 
area. In the road, Public Works Department labourers were 
leisurely painting in the traffic lines, hardly necessary for 
the past six years. There was bustle, activity and smiles 
on the townspeople’s faces as they put their houses in order 
and looked forward in a few days’ time to being back 
in business. For Tras was to live again after six years of 
enforced neglect. 


In a way Tras is symptomatic of the huge improvement 
that has taken place in Malaya’s jungle war, at the cost of 
the lives of hundreds of British and Malayan soldiers and 
civilians. The war is still going on and British soldiers are 
still combing the jungle for the elusive 1,800 who remain 
but, as Tras shows, the improvement has been marked and 
gratifying. For Tras, a town which lived on its rubber 
smallholdings and a little vegetable gardening, an almost 


tive tariff on cotton and synthetic grey cloth and ail finished 
textiles to maintain the growth of the local textile industry. 
Unless the necessary steps to encourage the installation of 
looms for weaving cotton cloth are taken at once, he warns, 
the Philippines will have a year from now a tremendous 
excess of yarn which it could not put to use. Buffington 
states that the country now has sufficient cotton spinning 
capacity to provide all the cotton yarn that can be pro- 
cessed through existing facilities, and that it will be safe to 
stop the further import of cotton yarn until such time as the 
yarn-consuming sections of the industry grow sufficiently to 
require a renewal of yarn import. If the further develop- 
ment of the industry proceeds in an orderly fashion, it may 
never be necessary to import more cotton yarn. However, 
Buffington points out, looms in operating condition have not® 
increased substantially since the beginning of the year. As 
of last March, there were only some 3,270 looms in operat- 
ing condition, an increase of only 80 looms from the esti- 
mate of 3,190 made as of December, 1957. 


Philippine base metal mines, which this year are ex- 
pected to earn about $60 million in foreign exchange, may 
be facing liquidation unless given government assistance or 
incentive or unless prices of the metals in the world market 
recover in the near future. Base metal mine operators 
have asked government assistance to enable them to survive 
in the next several months, and a move is now afoot in 
congress to give the hard-pressed industry some kind of a 
subsidy. To give the industry a breathing spell and enable 
it to survive, Senator Gil J. Puyat has introduced a bill in 
the senate known as “The Base Metals Incentive Act of 
the Philippines.” Puyat’s bill calls for partial price support 
to copper and iron ore producers in particular, but no 
direct appropriation is required to finance the program. The 
bill merely calls for the use of part of the taxes paid by 
the base metal companies to cover the incentive program. 


totally Chinese town, was in 1951 the blackest of the 
“black towns.” It was from Tras, in October, 1951, that 
the Communists recruited a large number of Chinese youths 
who over the years had been carefully indoctrinated with 
Communism and who were persuaded to go into the jungle 
for many reasons: because they wanted adventure, because 
they believed that Communism would be the answer to their 
troubles and because they knew that the Communists would 
show no mercy if they went against them. 


Tras was to all intents and purposes a Communist 
town in 1951. The Malayan Communist Party held complete 
sway there and had shown only too well what would happen 
if anyone went against them. In the three years before 
the young men went into the jungle in 1951, the Com- 
munists had murdered 20 people on the smallholdings 
around the town as they went out to tap their rubber, 
people who had not agreed. with the Communists and had 
been brave enough to say so. A further 14 had been 
wounded while there had been 25 cases of attempted mur- 
der. It was a grim toll in a town of only 1,600 people 
and with the police and the army stretched to their limits 
in many areas the townspeople could hardly be blamed for 
believing that there was little chance of a change. The new 
recruits joined the Communist gangs in early October and 
disappeared into a camp in the thick jungle which comes 
down to the edge of the town. There they had a grand 
dinner, in the jungle, with many Communist songs and a 
great deal of talk to celebrate the arrival of the new 
recruits. Confidently, the next day, they set out, armed 
and uniformed for a long walk uphill through the jungle, 
along tracks which they had found, to a winding road which 
led to the Fraser’s Hill holiday station. Their experienced 
leaders planned the ambush area, overlooking a sharp bend 
in the road, so that a car would have to slow down before 
pulling away out of the bend and away from the ambush 
position. A perfect field of fire. j 


On a Saturday morning, October 6, they were ready 
when a car turned the bend flying a small flag. The hang 
did not know who it was, but they realised that it was a 
VIP. A withering burst of fire shattered the car which 
lurched to a standstill near the ditch, the Malay driver 
bleeding badly from bullet wounds. A man was mown down 
as he left the car and ran across the road. It was not 
until later that the gang found out what they had done. 
The man who died was the High Commissioner, Sir Henry 
Gurney. They were hunted for weeks, and _ eventually 
broke up. The gang never operated again as an effective 


unit and many of the younger men from Tras were later 
to surrender. 


For Tras it was the end. A few weeks later, its 
guilt established beyond doubt, the town was cleared and 
left derelict. It was too great a danger in the life and 
death war then being fought to allow it to continue. Even- 
tually, the townspeople were moved to a new village, seven 
miles away, where they worked on rubber estates until 18 
months ago when they were allowed to return to their 
smallholdings to tap rubber but not to live in their houses. 
For six years Tras was a “ghost town”. Hundreds of mon- 
keys made the place their own, living in the fruit trees. 
which now no one attended. Gradually the jungle began 
to move in, the side streets became overgrown with shrubs 
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and the coarse grass which in Malaya grows wherever no 
one is at hand to beat it down. No one ever stopped. It 
seemed a place of evil. 


It was thus encouraging to see Tras by sunlight, once 
again bustling with smiling people. They had been told 
that they could live there again and the town was being 
reborn. The people of Tras have learnt in a hard school 
that Communism can bring them no good. Among those 
who were hammering in the new floorboards and repairing 
roofs were some of the young men who six years ago had 
joined the communist gang. Later they had become disillu- 
sioned and had seen that what the Communist Party had 
to offer was a hollow mockery. They had slipped away, 
sometimes after killing their leaders, and given themselves 
up. They are not punished for what they have done for 
they have shown that they have finished with Communism 
and the faults were not all on one side. Today there are 
no Communists near Tras. Some of the houses can never 
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be repaired, the weather has done them mortal harm. To 
handle this a village is being built just outside Tras where 
20 acres of jungle are now being cleared for 60 new houses. 
A community hall is also planned and other improvements 
have been promised for them. 


What is happening at Tras is, in a lesser way, happen- 
ing all over Malaya. People are picking up the threads 
of life broken by the Communist war which has now gone 
on for nine years. The war has not finished yet and under 
the agreement reached with Britain independent Malaya has 
the use of British troops, planes and ships to continue the 
fight against the Communists. It is still going on but the 
Prime Minister, Tengku Abdul Rahman, has vowed to finish 
it by August 31 next year. Malayan towns like Tras will 
never again go through those years of terror which Com- 
munist domination brought them and which resulted in 
Tras being known throughout Malaya simply as: “The Ghost 
Town.” 


VIETNAM ECONOMIC REPORT 


in the history of Vietnam’s national revolution, the year 
1957 could appropriately be called the “economic year.” In fact, 
after having achieved political stability and internal security, the 
Vietnamese people are in a position to turn their attention to 
their economic problems. The country, under the leadership of 
President Ngo-Dinh-Diem, has emerged as a vigorous and vital 
state, and is trying to fill the gap of a century’s lag in economic 
and industrial development. In this field, it got some spectacular 
results. The difficult transition from a colonial economic status 
to national independence has been accomplished, the new finan- 
cial instruments and commercial relations appropriate to its new 
position being created. Present gains would have been impossi- 
ble earlier, for the colonial policy placed little emphasis on public 
welfare. 


The chief problem was that almost all the wealth of the na- 
tion was in foreign hands. These foreigners, uniting in a strong 
force to control the national economy, were making large profits 
without much toil to the disadvantage of the native people. The 
building of economic independence, a corollary of political inde- 
pendence,-calls for measures to break the tight foreign grip on 
the national economy. These measures are not xenophobic 
measures. On the contrary, wholesome foreign investments are 
always welcome, kecause they are a necessary factor in the 
development of free Vietnam. The declaration of President Ngo- 
Dinh-Diem on foreign investments, listing the guarantees and 
enumerating various incentives, constitutes the most effective 
measures for launching Vietnam on the way to international 
economic cooperation. 


A brief survey shows that the Government has got remark- 
able results in all economic sectors and the prospects for rapid 
economic progress are really good. 


Agriculture: Nature gives Vietnam an agricultural vocation. 
The country, before the war, was one of the main suppliers of 
rice in the world, with an export surplus exceeding a million tons. 
For the whole of South Vietnam the cultivated rice fields covered 
an area of 2,303,000 hectares and produced annually 3,179,000 tons 
of rice. The war appreciably reduced these figures. 


The Government is trying to put back into cultivation all 
the land which has lain fallow, and to increase production by 
improving productivity where it is insufficient. It has been 
steadily increasing the area of cultivable land by opening up 


the Plaine des Joncs for cultivation, and by winning for agricul- 
ture the vast undeveloped territories of the higher regions. 


At the same time, two imaginative programs have been 
launched—one for the modernization of agricultural equipment 
and for the development of hydraulic works, and the other a 
program of land reform; the latter is being carried out. 


The basic principle of this land reform is the limitation of 
the total area allotted to one landowner. But at the same time, 
each landowner is obliged to cultivate the whole of the land 
which he possesses. Lastly the system of rent payment has 
been entirely revised to ensure a just reward for labor and capital 
to everyone. 


This new legislation cannot fail to have, within a short time, 
beneficial results for the economy of the country. With this 
program the Government counters the false claims of com- 
munism. It gives the farmers land, and it does so without the 
inhuman technics of compulsion and confiscation. 


Along with rice, rubber is the main source of wealth in Viet- 
nam. The total production for 1956 reached 70,320 tons. Since 
the recovery of the rubber industry after vears of war, the yearly 
production has regularly increased. 


In order to intensify sugarcane cultivation, the Government, 
last year, drew up a vast program of cultivation for three pro- 
vinces in the central region (Quang-Ngai, Phu-Yen and Quang- 
Nam) and in the region of Duc-Hoa in the south. 


Washed on one side by the sea, Vietnam is an important 
producer of salt, both edible and industrial. An important stock, 
gathered from the salt marshes of Cana, is exported to Japan. 


The fisheries of Vietnam are of great value to the country. 
Although the actual production of 180,000 tons of fish and marine 
products represents an appreciable figure for Vietnam, the 
Government has decided to raise production to 500,000 tons. 
Efforts have been ‘made to equip fishermen wth modern means 
of exploitation. The export of fish, disrupted :y the war, has 
been revived this year. It can therefore be saia with optimism 
that Vietnam will soon be in a position to export considerable 
quantities of fish. 


Mining: The scission of the country into two parts deprived 
free Vietnam of most of her metallic ores and nonmetallic mineral 
products. She has been forced to import 120,000 tons of coal 
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yearly. Great efforts are being made in this field to exploit 
mineral products with which Vietnam is richly endowed—coal, 
gold, zinc, phosphate, etc. 


Various projects are under way. The President of the Re- 
public approved a project for full scale exploration of the poten- 
tials of Nong-Son mining area in Quang-Nam. It aims at an 
annual output from the mine of 150,000 metric tons of coal. 


Power: To meet an increasing demand for electricity, the 
Government deems it necessary to construct many hydro power 
plants with large reservoirs to regulate the flow of abundant 
water supply from the Mekong and seasonal rainfalls, such as 
the Danhim Dam project, which would supply a power of 
450,000 KW. 


Manufacturing: The traditional industries are carried on in 
the homes of peasants and supply the local needs for food, 
clothing, implements, buildings and many other things. The 
country needs modern industries. It has considerable possibilities 
for future industrial development. Many of the natural re- 
sources and the raw materials which could provide a basis for 
industry are present. The power resources are capable of con- 
siderable development. In addition, the dense population pro- 
vides a large potential labor supply. But the Government does 
not plan to build major capital goods ‘industries; its program of 
industrialization is a modest one, adapted to the resources and 
needs of the country. It aims at producing some textiles, glass, 
plastic, sugar, cement and goods for daily use. 


Finance: After the signing of the Geneva Agreement, the 
financial situation of Vietnam was critical. All national recources 
were exhausted after nine years of incessant war. Poverty was 
the common lot of the population which had to shoulder a heavy 
burden of illegal taxes imposed by parties and sects. The tax 
system was undemocratic. 
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Once independence was recovered, the Government set as 
its aims the establishment of a healthy financial system, worthy 
of national independence, and the replacement of the prevailing 
structure of taxation by- a democratic, uniform and fair tax 
system. 


In carrying out an independent monetary policy, the Govern- 
ment aims at the achievement of complete monetary indepen- 
dence and the maintenance of the value of the piaster and the 
avoidance of inflation. 


The National Bank and the Office of Change have been work- 
ing together in the handling and control of money transfers. 
The National Bank withdrew from circulation the notes issued 
by the Bank of Indochina and the Institut d’Emission, and from 
Jan. 18, 1957, in the whole of the territory of Vietnam, only the 
notes issued by the National Bank of Vietnam have been in 
circulation as legal tender. 


The Government set up during the first phase of the creation 
of credit houses, the National Fund of Investment and the Com- 
mercial Credit Bank which could grant credits and make loans 
to handicrafts and industries. 


In order to facilitate monetary relations with friendly nations, 
the Government has concluded payment treaties with Laos, 
Cambodia and France.. In June 1956, the country became a 
member of the International Monetary Fund and of the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and Development. 


No longer is Vietnam merely a rich source of raw materials 
with vast natural resources. Recently a five-year plan for 
economic and social development has been drawn up, extending 
from 1957 to 1961. It contemplates for this period an increase 
of the national income by 10,000 million piasters, and has four 
divisions—agriculture; industry; handicrafts and mines; public 
equipment; and social equipment. 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN BRITISH BORNEO 


SARAWAK 
Production and Trade 


In Sarawak, activities connected with four export products 
--rubber, pepper, timber and petroleum—contributed almost one- 
half of the gross domestic product in 1955. Though exports of 
these commodities were higher in the first half of 1956 than 
in the same period of 1955, the weakening in prices of the first 
three must have somewhat reduced their contribution to the 
economy in 1956. 


Rubber accounted for more than one-half of the value of 
all domestic exports in 1955. Though rubber prices declined in 
the first half of 1956, they were still above those in the corres- 


ponding period of 1955, and the volume of exports also was 
slightly higher. 


In spite of crop disease, and of falling prices in late 1955, 
the volume of exports of pepper (both black and white) in the 
first half of 1956 was at an annual rate which exceeded the 
record level of 1955. Pepper prices declined further in the first 
half of 1956, but started to rise in the third quarter. 


In 1955 both the volume and the value of timber exports 
reached record levels. Since the second half of 1955, the market 
for timber has become rather weak, owing largely to the credit 
squeeze in the United Kingdom coinciding with a rapid expansion 
of production in Sarawak. By July 1956, the price of ramin had 
fallen by almost one-half from the peak in 1955; beginning in 


August 1956, exports of ramin have been restricted by export 
licences and quotas. Spurred by the high price of timber in 
1955, there was considerable expansion in the production capacity 
of timber processing industries, as a result of which the volume 
of sawn timber increased considerably. 


An overwhelming share of Sarawak’s petroleum exports con- 
sists of re-exports from Brunei, by way of Lutong where there 
is a refinery. Both the export value and the volume of refined 
oil have expanded steadily in the past five years. The “value 
added” to petroleum re-exports contributed about 10 per cent 
of the gross domestic product in 1955. 


Though rice is Sarawak’s staple food, a significant portion 
of it is imported. Under the shifting system of cultivation widely 
practised in Sarawak, the rest period in the cycle has apparently 
been getting shorter and shorter, to the detriment of soil fertility, 
and yields are consequently low. The prospects for paddy pro- 
duction in 1955/56 were adversely affected by the decrease in 


area sown, owing largely to the relative attractiveness of rubber 
in 1955. 


Under the impact of a minor boom in 1955 in petroleum, tim- 
ber and ‘rubber, practically all categories of imports rose; they 
continued at a high level in the first half of 1956. 


Public Finance 


: Owing largely to the increase in the price of rubber, activity 
in the foreign trade sector in 1955 resulted in increased govern- 
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ment revenue from customs and excise duties, which were ex- 
pected to decline in 1956. Actual expenditures, development 
and non-developmental, were generally smaller than the esti- 
mates. The lag was considerable in the case of development 
expenditure; apparently only one-half of the estimated amount 
was actually spent in 1955, owing to lack of staff and skilled 
Jabour, as well as to limitations in domestic construction capacity, 
especially because of the demand for rubber and timber, which 
heightened competition for labour and materials. Actual ex- 
penditures on development schemes in the first quarter of 1956 


were barely 5 per cent of the total estimated expenditures for 
1956.1 


Among the main developmental problems in Sarawak, the 
achievement of stabilized intensive methods of farming, in place 
of the wasteful method of shifting cultivation, has the highest 
priority. The problem is linked with several others; when the 
economic and social isolation of the indigenous population has 
been broken by measures for extending communications, ex- 
panding educational and medical facilities, resettlement in the 
lowlands, community development and effective land utilization, 
additional economic and human resources will enter into the 
circle of production and exchange. The problem of labour 
shortage will no doubt be alleviated in the process.2 


BRUNEI 
Production and Trade 


Production and export of petroleum, on which the economy 
of Brunei has been dependent, reached high levels in 1955 and 
the first half of 1956. During 1955 a new source of oil was found 
at Jerudong near the town of Brunei, the first new find since 
the discovery of the Seria field in 1929. 


Domestic production of timber has met about one-half of 
domestic requirements, the rest being imported, mostly from 
neighbouring Sarawak. In 1955 imports of timber and other 
building materials rose considerably over their levels in 1954, 
indicating acceleration of building in the main towns. In foreign 
trade, the value of Brunei’s exports rose by 11 per cent in 1955, 
the chief increases taking place in crude petroleum and rubber. 
The total value of imports declined slightly, the decline in that 
of machinery and transport equipment being substantial; this 
item has of course been dependent, among other factors, on the 
phasing of the import programme of the petroleum company. 
In the first half of 1956, the quantity of petrolegm exports 
exceeded the levels in the first and second halves of 1955; 
rubber exports although higher than in the first half of 1955 fell 
below the level in the second half. On the import side, rice 
imports rose very sharply in the first half of 1956 while imports 
of cereals as a whole declined. Imports of cement and cotton 
fabrics were generally maintained at their 1955 levels. 


Public Finance and the Development Programme 


Total public revenue rose somewhat in 1955, exceeding $100 
million; the 1956 estimates showed a similar increase. Petroleum 
royalties, which rose largely because of an increase in the royalty 
rate, and income taxes, which declined because of tax conces- 
sions for investment and exploration in mineral industries, 
accounted for more than four-fifths of governmental revenue. 
Government “ordinary” and developmental expenditure has 
been mounting rapidly; in 1956 it was about seven times the 1951 
amount. Investment expenditures have been greatly accelerated 


1 In such circumstances it, was unlikely that development expenditures 
jn 1956 reached two and a half times their level in 1955, as previously 
estimated by the Government. 


2 The revised development plan of Sarawak (1955-1960) lays emphasis 
on the development of communications (approximately 54 per cent of the 
total development outlay) to open up new country and to provide better 
aceess to already developed areas. 
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since 1953, generally accounting for more than one-half of all 
expenditures. More than three-fourths of the M$100 million 
development fund has been committed; the rate of utilization, 
though hampered by certain bottle-necks, especially lack of 
skilled and supervisory labour and staff, has been steadily in- 
creasing. It appeared unlikely that with ,prevailing levels of 
domestic labour and building capacity, development could be 
further accelerated. 


NORTH BORNEO 
Production and Trade 


High prices for rubber in 1955 led to a considerable increase 
in the value of exports; the volume of exports in the first half 
of 1956, in spite of a weakened price situation, was higher than 
in the same period of 1955. 


The 1955/55 paddy crop was expected to be smaller than 
the record output of the previous season, owing to less favour- 
able weather conditions and also probably to a:slight shift from 
the area under rice to commercial crops, such as rubber. Domestic 
rice supplies in 1955 rose markedly over the 1954 level, reflecting 
the fact that production increased and imports doubled; the gains 
were facilitated by the removal of quantitative restrictions on 
import and consumption of rice. Imports of rice in ihe first 


half of 1956 exceeded those of the first and second halves of. 
1955. 


North_Borneo has immense forest resources, and its timber 
industry was stimulated by the cancellation in 1952 of the exclu- 
sive exploitation licence held by the British Borneo Timber 
Company. A spectacular rise in production followed in 1954 
and there was a smaller gain in 1955, when the area under the 
control of small-scale local operators working on an annual 
licence basis increased considerably. Timber exports in the first 
half of 1956 were at a higher rate than in 1955: the average unit 
value remained fairly stable. 


In 1955 North Borneo had an exceDtionally favourable balance 
of trade—the most favourable since the boom during Korean 
hostilities. In the first half of 1956 both the value and the 
volume of exports were at rates that were higher than in 1955. 
Imports, however, rose much more, with a consequent reduction 
in the export surplus. 


An important development in 1956 was the designation of 
Labuan as a free port; it was expected that this would reduce 
transhipment cost of imports through Singapore and would 
lead to the development of an entrepot centre for Borneo, Indo- 
nesia and the Philippines. 


Public Finance and the Development Programme 


There has been a slight improvement in the budgetary 
position of North Borneo, partly because of_higher price of 
rubber and the general increase in the volume of foreign trade. 
Fn 1955, customs revenue rose by a third over 1954, but rising 
trends in foreign trade were arrested in 1956. The yield from 
income: taxes was expected to rise significantly in 1956. The 
marked improvement in the financial position obviated the 
necessity for outright grants by the United Kingdom, which were 
accordingly suspended in 1955. Beginning in 1956, , North 
Borneo’s finances were freed from the control of the United 
Kingdom Treasury. However, North Borneo remained depen- 
dent, aside from proceeds derived from realization on the former 
Japanese assets, on large amounts of external assistance— 


8 Government timber policy was, however, modified in the latter part 
of 1955 by a weakening in the export market for timber. In an attempt to 
safeguard the interests of large-sca?e operators working under long-term 
licences, the Government suspended the issue of new short-term licences to 
small-scale local operators.- It also attempted, through a system of export 
quotas, to control the direct access of annual concessionnaires to oversea 
markets. The Government was reported to have revised this decision in 195% 
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HONGKONG NOTES AND REPORTS 


Hongkong-Peking Relations—-Peking’s mouthpiece in 
Hongkong, the Ta Kung Pao, recently charged that ‘“Hong- 
kong is being used by the American and Chiang agents and 
the Indonesian rebels as a base for international conspiracy.” 
At the same time, Peking’s New China News Agency alleged 
that some 200 unemployed seamen in Hongkong had been 
“tricked by secret agents of the US and the Chiang Kai-shek 
clique” into going to Indonesia and work for the rebels 
there. These reports circulated by foreign news agencies 
may create the wrong impression that Hongkong-Peking 
relations are getting ever more delicate and explosive. In 
reality, peace and prosperity are still eclipsing crime and 
poverty in this Colony. Communist and Taiwan agents 
even share the same table in restaurants during the lunch- 
hour rush. As the former Governor Sir Alexander Grantham 
had said recently in New York, “Hongkong is the most 
live and let-live place in the world.’”’ Most people here 
believe that there will not be any trouble from Peking 
during the next five or ten years. Sir Alexander exvlained, 
“The Colony has little to fear from the proximity of the 
Communist mainland. When our lease expires, Hongkong 
will return automatically to China in 1997. All they have 
to do is wait. If the Communists do try to attack, we 
will destroy everything that makes the port and city pro- 
fitable, and we will fight as well. The Communists are 
unlikely to start a war as they are too preoccupied with 
their own internal troubles. Hongkong’s attitude toward 
the Peking regime is not to appease it or even appear to 
appease it. In our dealings with our Chinese neighbour 
we make it clear that the British do not intend te leave. 
After the Communists first took cver in China their attitude 
was one of positive unpleasantness, but for the past two 
and a half years it has been sweetness with the Communists 
trying to sell their progress. We have now learned ‘to live 
side by side with Communists.” 


Hotels & Tourists—The new Clover Hotel in the build- 
ing which houses the Astor Theatre in Nathan Road, Kow- 
loon, was opened last Thursday. Another new hotel now 
under construction along Chatham Koad will be named Im- 
perial Hotel and will be managed by the owners. of 
a leading Manila hotel—Hotel Filipinas—after the building 
is completed in June 1959. Pan American Airways an- 
nounced recently that they are working on plans to build a 
hotel in Hongkong in joint partnership with local interests 
to promote the Colony’s tourist trade in preparation for 
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especially the United Kingdom Colonial Development and Wel- 
fare grants, contributions from the United States International 
Cooperation Administration and the Colombo Plan. The pattern 
of government expenditures has been shifting slowly from purely 


economic reconstruction to provision and expansion of social 
services. 


North Borneo has not completed its recovery from the 
effects of war-time damage and destruction. Delays in delivery 
of equipment, bottle-necks in staffing and organization, and 
shortage of labour, especially skilled labour, have held up the 
reconstruction programme. It was expected that in 1956 this 
programme would be practically completed, except for railway 
reconstruction.4 A new reconstruction and development plan, 
involving the expenditure of approximately M$47 million, was 
prepared in 1955 for the years 1956-1960. 


4 Railways have been running at a deficit; reconstraction and develop- 
ment have been held up by staffing and organizational difficulties. 


travel by jet aircraft. The plan calls for a 600-room 
hotel; site and other details will be decided soon. 


Commenting on the number and standard of local 
hotels, an English language daily the Hongkong Standard 
said in an editorial, “Most hotels now being built are below 
what is known as international tourist standard. In order 
to make their investment pay quickly, some firms have tried 
to cram as many rooms as possible into a limited area. The 
result is that the rooms are often no bigger than an over- 
sized closet. Attached baths—a standard requirement to- 
day—are often not the customary amenity of some sections. 
of the modestly priced rooms in newly built hotels. Closet 
space and all other conveniences are usually sub-standar« 
while furniture often reflects questionable quality and 
planning. In addition to all these drawbacks, the most 
serious shortcoming is the general lack of trained hotel 
management personnel and service staff. As a result, ser- 
vice is either indifferent or downright poor. Cuisine, even 
in the most elementary departments, is either unimagina- 
tive or unpalatable. ... A tourist knows a city by its hotels. 
Our new hotels are not our best advertisement and unless 
we improve the quality of our hotels, the additional rooms 
we get through new construction will hurt us more than 
they will help us.” The paper suggested that the Tourist 
Association and its Board set up a hotel advisory committee 
to help prospective hotel builders on basic problems of plan- 
ning and design and that the Association should within the 
near future organize seme type of discussion group or train- 
ing centre to assist hotel owners here to give their service 
and counter personnel some basic training. 


Director of the HK Tourist Association, Mr. H. Stanley, 
also thinks that there is an insufficient number of first 
class hotels in Hongkong and that hotels here do not know 
fully what tourists expect. According to Mr. Stanley, the 
major task of the Association at present is to find out the 
country of origin, region of home town, purpose (business 
or pleasure), age, sex, duration of visit, likes and dislikes 
and purchasing power of our tourists. We must also put 
cur house in order. Our airport and docks must be made 
worthy of Hongkong. The airport facilities at present will 
not be able to handle the expected increase in passengers. 
To some extent, similar criticism can be made of the dock 
facilities where the cruise ships are berthed. Something 
must be done to clear these areas of touts and beggars 
and other malpractices which inevitably give Hongkong a 
bad name and subject the traveller to rackets of every 
kind. 


There is indeed much to be done in putting our house 
in order to attract tourists as well as for the peace and 
comfort of local taxpayers. Take the problem of beggars 
for instance, they are everywhere—in busy commercial 
centres as well as in quiet residential districts. Why not 
send them to one of the islands in Hongkong waters and 
make them farm the land and finally settle them there? 


Recreation Centres—The Shatin Riding and Recreation 
Club was opened last week. The club runs a riding school 
and occupies an area of about 150,000 square feet. Its 
sand trotting paddock is about 120 yards in circumference 
and is adjacent to a smaller circular track where children 
may ride Shetland ponies under proper guidance. The club 
opens from 6 AM to 8 PM each day to all riding enthusiasts 
whether they are members of the Hongkong Jockey Club 
or not. Charges for riding lessons are $20 per hour or 
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$200 per month with three hours a week. For those who 
do not require riding lessons the charge is $15 per hour. 
The club also has machines which strengthen the arms and 
back muscles of a rider; equipment which increases the 
propelling power of the leg; an electric horse which simu- 
lates the movements of a trotting or a galloping horse; 
and other mechanical gadgets to keep a jockey in shape. 


In Aberdeen, a luxurious seaside club for pleasure-boat 
‘owners will soon be built. A two-storey clubhouse costing 
$300,000 will be erected at the foot of a hill between Deep 
‘Water Bay and Aberdeen. The surrounding area will be 
occupied by a tennis court, a badminton court and a swim- 
ming pool. In the clubhouse there will be a large living 
room, a card room and a cocktail bar. There will also be 
facilities for mooring and servicing yachts and pleasure 
boats. 


Building Development—The Shell Company, Wallace 
Harper & Company and other tenants began to move into 
the newly completed Central Building in Pedder Street. 
Demolition of the existing Shell House will soon begin. 
The first section of the new Chartered Bank Building is 
nearing completion; the Bank has already moved into the 
ground floor of the new building, the tallest in the district. 
Behind this skyscraper, the last portion of the Government 
Offices at the corner of Ice House Street and Queen’s Road 
is more than half done. Along the water front, the de- 
molition of the old King’s and York buildings will soon be 
completed. Construction of the much delayed Tai Cheong 
Building was resumed recently. Work on the site next to 
the new Jardine House was on schedule; the building will 
be 17-storey tall and called Takshing House. 


Construction cf apartment buildings in Causeway Bay, 
North Point, Tsimshatsui, Hung Hom and other districts in 
Hongkong and Kowloon at present is progressing very slow- 
ly. Firms financing these developments are again inserting 
full page advertisements in local Chinese newspapers to 
stimulate advance sales. One company has decided to re- 
duce the number of storeys of a building now under con- 
struction in Nathan Road because they cannot interest 
enough acvance buyers. 


New redevelopment projects announced recently in- 
clude a 17-storey building on the site of the present Alham- 
bra Theatre which is being demolished. The new building 
will cost about $10 million and will be completed by mid- 
1959. It will contain a.night club and shops on the first 
three floors; apartments on the fourth to ninth floors and 
probably a hotel from the tenth floor up. The redevelop- 
ment of the Chungking Arcade site in Tsimshatsui, will 
begin soon. The landlord promised to pay a total com- 
pensation of $1.2 million to 58 tenants currently occupying 
the Arcade. Two buildings will be built on the site—one 
17-stcrey and one 11-storey—comprising garages in the 
basement, a total of 171 shops, 247 hotel rooms and 8&5 
domestic flats. 


Housing Problems—Mr. Philip Au, Urban Councillor, 
recently advocated a progressive town planning scheme 
whereby new buildings will be constructed in allocated areas 
and old tenants allowed to move into these new buildings 
and pay the same rent with a progressive yearly increase. 
The landlord however will be allowed to let out the remain- 
ing floors to new tenants at current rental rates. New 
structures now generally run from six to ten floors. After 
absorbing the old tenants there will still be considerable 
space for new tenants and the much higher rent therefrom 
will substantially offset the cheaper rents from old tenants. 
The health standard of 35 s,uare feet per person must be 
observed in these new buildings otherwise they will dete- 
riorate into gigantic slums. 
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Property owners today, incredible as it may seem, ex- 
pect to recover their investment in two years. This is 
ridiculous ‘because there is no sound investment which can 
bring a return of fifty per cent in one year. Owners must 
be more realistic because the time is past when. such lucra- 
tive investment is possible. They should now calculate on 
recovering their investment in 20 years, otherwise they 
will find their buildings empty in spite of the growing 
local population because these flats are not easily acces- 
sible. Unless one can pay on the spot, $6,000 to $30,000 
and thereafter for many months one to two thousand dollars 
until the entire purchase price is paid for, one has better 
look elsewhere for lodgings. Not too many people in 
Hongkong can afford such fancy prices. Clearly, these 
buildings are erected solely for the well-to-do while the 
man-in-the-street must shift for himself. 


Consequently, we now have on the one hand an appre- 
ciable number of empty flats, and on the other, thousands 
of human beings living, often almost unsheltered, in streets 
and alleys, in makeshift, jerry-built shacks and shanties on 
rooftops and hillsides, and worse still, in cubicles. bedspaces 
and middle rooms without sunlight and fresh air. Private 
builders should be encouraged to continue the building pro- 
gram but it will be useless, even insane, to have buildings 
erected only for the rich. 


Industrial Problems—At the annual general meetinz 
of the Chinese Manufacturers’ Association last week, the 
out-going President, Mr Haking Wong, advocated that 


Government should re-consider the setting up of the Federe- 
tion of Hongkong Industries as proposed by Sir Alexander 
Grantham because it would affect the CMA’s constitution, 
position and functioning as well as future industrial de- 
velopment in Honekong. Mr. Wong however did not er- 
plain why the organising of the Federation will have such 
undesirable consequences. He also repeated the Associa- 
tion’s opposition to the so-called voluntary restriction de- 
manded by Lancashire and proposed that HK should send a 
mission to UK and exhibit HK goods there while at the same 
time explain this Colony’s difficulties to people in UK. Other 
points raised by Mr. Wong include: (1) Industrial site in 
Kun Tong—the present reclamation is hardly enough to 
meet the demand of local industrial expansion; more indu~- 
trial zones should be created. (2) Freight charges—shi>- 
ping firms should consider to reduce charges to the 19h% 
September level in order to help local manufacturers to ert 
down the high cost of imperting raw materials and tho 
subsequent export of HK goods to every corner of the 
world. (3) Production cost—local manufacturers shoul! 
pay more attention to lowering the cost of production, in- 
creasing efficiency. improving the quality of products, stud -- 
ing the tastes of European and American consumers, wi?- 
ning support of financial institutions and striving to me-t 
the challenge of the competition from China and Japan. 


Reviewing the exports of Hongkong products durirz 
the past year, Mr. Wong said inter alia: Despite th 
general depression in the world and a decrease in total ¢-:- 
ports from Hongkong, exports of Hongkong products in- 
creased slightly last year to a total value of $793,000,000. 
During the first quarter of this year, total exports from 
Hongkong dropped by 16.9 per cent compared with the 
corresponding period of last year, but exports of Hongkov™ 
goods made a slight advance. Hongkong manufacturers 
had a very trying year in the face of dwindling South-East. 
Asian markets as many nations were adopting a high tari 
policy and other barriers to protect their own industrial 
development. Manufacturers, should not depend too muh 
on South-East Asian markets, which had once been respon- 
sible for the Colony’s industrial growth. 
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Hongkong took part in many trade exhibitions all over 
the World last year. Participation in the New York Trade 
Fair and Frankfurt Fair brought substantial results; ex- 
ports of Hongkong products to the United States and West 
Germany increased by 100 per cent in the first quarter of 
this year. Hongkong’s gain in the American and European 
markets offset losses in South-East Asian markets. Hong- 
kong manufacturers however are facing keen competition 
from China and Japan in the United Kingdom and Canadian 
markets. 


Schools—The number of children studying in all types 
of schools in Hongkong and Kowloon at the end of March 
totalled 370,537, an increase of 10,777 over that at the end 
of 1957. Of the total, 42,921 were attending government 
schools, 17,283 in grant-in-aid schools and 91,385 in sub- 
sidised schools, and the rest in private day and night schools 
and special afternoon classes. During the first three 
months this year, 16 new schools with accommodation for 
10,920 primary and 626 secondary students were completed 
in the urban and rural areas of the Colony. In addition, 
four school extensions to accommodate 943 primary school 
pupils were completed. New projects include five new 
schools which will eventually provide additional places for 
5,400 primary students in two daily sessions. 


Aviation—The Hongkong Aircraft Engineering Com- 
pany plans to operate its newly installed, $1.4 million test 
bed at Kai Tak 24 hours a day. The company claims that 
it is the finest test bed of its type in the Far East and can 
test turbine and piston engines up to 10,000 horse power. 
The most expensive single item of the equipment in the cell 
is the sound-suppression gear. ‘Residents near the airport 
therefore will not be disturbed by any noise. The control 
room in the test cell, which is built with an eye to the 
future, includes an area designed to accommodate the con- 
trols for the other wing of the test bed when built. Tais 
part will accommodate the test equipment for the engines 
still to come into use in the Far East. 
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Under the Kai Tak Airport Development Scheme, work 
will begin in September on the construction of a new air- 
craft parking apron, an extension to the new runway at 
its landward end, as well as the building of associated taxi- 
ways, drainage works, and the provision of services for air- 
craft using the airport. This phase of the development 
scheme will be completed by the end of next April. To 
improve refuelling facilities, the three oil companies are 
joinily installing a hydrant refuelling system. This will be 
capable of refuelling aircraft at over 1,000 gallons a minute 
with both jet fuel and gasoline. 


Imports of Rice, Frozen Meat and Coal—During April, 
Hongkong imported 12,797 tons of rice from Cambodia, 
10,750 tons from Thailand, 5,314 tons from China and 25 
tons from Australia making a total of 28,886 tons of rice. 
The advance of Bangkok price by £1 per ton stimulated 
local market prices. By the end of April the price for 100 
per cent whole rice rose by 50 cents per picul and all other 
grades by $1-$1.40 per picul. Imports of frozen meat 
tetalled 58 tons and imports of coal 11,334 tons. China 
was the leading coal supplier with 10,104 tons and Indo- 
nesia with 1,230 tons. 


Water Supply—Hongkong went back to a 10-hour daily 
water supply last Saturday. The supply hours were reduced 
last month on account of a leak in the newly built tunnel 
which supplies water from the Tai Lam Chung Reservoir. 
According to the director of Public Works, Mr. A. Inglis, 
the probable cause of the damage to the tunnel is the rock 
movement. He further stated, “I would not say whether 
this type of mishap is likely to happen again. Hongkong 
abounds in difficult and unstable rock formations but despite 
this we have had for many years about two and a half miles 
of water tunnel which gave no serious trouble. In building 
the Tai Lam system, we have added about eight miles of 
tunnel and have struck trouble at one point after a year’s 
operation. I sincerely hope that trouble of this kind will 
not occur, but to give a categorical statement to that effect 
would only be tempting Providence.” Let us therefore keep 
our fingers crossed. 


FINANCE & COMMERCE 


HONGKONG EXCHANGE 
& GOLD MARKETS 


change over favoured sellers and ag- 
gregated HK$4.10 per US$1,000. Posi- 
tions taken by speculators averaged 
US$1% per day. The D.D. sector was 
very quiet. 


U.S.$ 

Far Eastern Exchange: Highest and 

Te: aT. Notes Notes lowest rates per foreign currency unit 

naay, atch LOM, High tow in HK$: Philippines 1.7625—1.76, Japan 
12 $582 58134 58034 5794 0.01 435—0.01415, Malaya 1.876—1.8738, 
13 58134 58116 580% 579% South Vietnam 0.06944, Laos 0.048, 
14 58156 58134 58044 579% Cambodia 0.082, Thailand 0.271—0.268, 
15 58134 58145 58034 58044 Indonesia 0.0883—0.08. Sales: Pesos 
16 58135 58114 58014 579% 240,000, Yen 65 million, Malayan 
17 58114 581 579% 57956 Leh Fieshte 9 million, Kip 5 mil- 
aie : ion, Rial 5 million, Baht 3 million, 

D.D. rates: High 58034 Low 580. Rupiah 100,000. Chinese Exchange: 


Trading totals: T.T. US$4,330,000; 


People’s Yuan notes quoted $1.435— 
Taiwan Dollar notes 
quoted $0.136—0.135 per Dollar; re- 


ue cash US$450,000, forward 1.225 per .Yuan. 
7 ,470,000; D.D. US$320,000. The 
market continued quiet. In the T.T. TOE Ua Sa: 


sector, general and gold importers took 
up the funds offered from Japan, Korea 
and the Philippines. In . the Notes 
market, stock was heavy; interest for 


Bank Notes: Highest and lowest rates 
per foreign currency unit in HK$: 
England 16.12—16.11, Australia 12.42— 
12.39, New Zealand 14.42, Egypt 10.05, 


East Africa 15.00, South Africa 15.86— 
15.85, West Africa 13.00, Jamaica 
13.50, Gibraltar 13.50, Malta 12.50, 
Cyprus 12.50, Fiji 10.00, India 1.1774— 


1.1772, Pakistan 0.805—0.80, Ceylon 
0.945—0.94, Burma 0.54, Malaya 
1.844—1.829, Canada 5.9625—5.935, 
Cuba 5.00, Argentina 0.125, Brazil 


0.052, Peru 0.26, Mexico 0.40, Philip- 
pines 1.82—1.8075, Switzerland 1.34, 
West Germany 1.36, Italy 0.0092, Bel- 
gium 0.106, Sweden 1.02, Norway 0.72, 
Denmark 0.77, Netherlands 1.45, France 
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0.012525—0.0124, South Vietnam 
0.073—0.072, Laos 0.0485—0.048, Cam- 
bodia 0.0825—0.081, New Guinea 1.00, 


Indonesia 0.0865—0.0695, Thailand 
0.2645—0.261, Macao 1.005, Japan 
0.014625—0.014425. 
Gold Market 

May High .945 Low .945 Macao .99 
12 $253 25256 Low 263 
13 253 25234 
14 253 25256 
15 25342 252% 26342 High 
16 25346 252% 
17 253 25234 

Opening and closing prices were 
252% and 253; highest and _ lowest, 


253% and 252%. The market was 
quiet with little change in rates as 
business further reduced. Interest for 
change over favoured sellers and ag- 
gregated 18 HK cents per 10 taels of 
-945 fine. Tradings averaged 4,500 
taels per day and totalled 27,000 taels 
for the week, in which 6,280 taels were 
cash dealings (1,180 taels listed official- 
ly and 5,100 taels arranged privately). 
Speculative positions taken averaged 
6,500 taels per day. Imports from 
Macao amounted to 6,000 taels. Ex- 
poris totalled 7,000 taels (5,500 taels 
to Singapore, and 1,500 taels to India). 
Differences paid for local and Macao 
-99 fine were HK$12.60—12.10 and 
11.50 respectively per tael of .945 fine. 
Cross rates were US$38.02—38.01 per 
fine ounce; 16,000 fine ounces were 
contracted at 38.02 cif Macao. US 
double eagle old and new coins quoted 
$263 and 230 respectively per coin, 
English Sovereigns $59 per coin, and 
Mexican gold coins $275 per coin. 
Silver Market: 400 taels of bar silver 
traded at $5.60 per tael, and 500 dollar 
coins at $3.61—3.60 per coin. Twenty- 
cent silver coins quoted $2.78—2.77 
per five coins. 


HONGKONG STOCKS 
AND SHARES 


Business was on a moderate scale 
last week. Isolated profit-taking 
forced several shares lower during the 
week. Drops however were only frac- 
tional because there was no serious 
selling pressure. Buyers on the whole 
were cautious. Turnovers were: Mon- 
day $452,000, Tuesday $326,000, 
Wednesday $228,000, Thursday $486,- 
000, Friday $629,000. 

Interest was centred on Utilities, 
Lands, Hotels and Stores. Among 
Utilities, Trams edged up slightly, Star 
Ferries remained firm but Yaumatis, 
Lights, Electrics and Telephones were 
fractionally lower than the previous 
week. Lands first gained to $32.75 
but returned to $32.50 at the close. 
Realties eased from $1.55 to $1.50 but 
improved to $1.525 at week-end when 
135,000 shares changed hands on a 
single day. Hotels advanced from 
$18.80 to $19 but closed at $18.70. 

Among Stores, Dairy Farms failed to 
obtain previous week’s firm price of 
$16.70; most transactions were con- 
cluded between $16.30 and $16.40 
during the week but closed at $16.10 
when profit-taking was developed on 
Friday. Watsons however firmed 
from $10.80 to $11. 

HK Banks moved between $777.50 
and $775 and closed firm. Wheelocks 
were firm at $6.10 but the volume of 
business was very small. China Pro- 
vidents were steady at $11.60 but 
Wharves and Docks remained _ quiet. 
Cements failed to retain the firm trenid 
of the previous week and closed 50c 
lower. Investments, Rubbers and 
Cottons were quiet. 

Rubber Output—Amalgamated Rub- 
ber Estates Limited’s April 1958 out- 
put amounted to 598,743 pounds. 


Esti- 
mated 

Share May 9 Last Week’s Rate Up & Down Dividend Yield 
Highest Lowest Closing (%) 

715 777.50 115 775 firm H2 345 

71.50 72,50s 71 71s —50e $3.40 4.79 

30b 30 30b 30b steady $2 6.67 

6.05 6.20s 6.05b 6.10 +5e 75¢ 12.30 

162b 105s 101b 101b —$1 $9 8.91 

41s 42 41 41.50s +50c¢ $2 4.82 

11.60 “11.60 11.50 11.60 steady $1 8.62 

32.50 32.75 32.50b 32.50 firm $2.40 7.38 

1.55 1.55s 1.50 1.525 —212c 15¢ 9.84 

18.80 19 18.70 18.70 —1l0e $1.50 8.02 

24.70 24.80 24.50 24.80 ~++-10¢ $1.90 7.66 

113s 113 1llb 113s steady $9 7.96 

96s 95 94.50 94.50b —$1.59 $7.50 7.94 

17.50 17.50 17.20b 17.30 —20c $1.10 6.36 

26.90 26.90 26.80 26.80 —1l0e $1.90 7.09 

26.40 26.40 26.20 28.20 —20c $1.50 5.73 

Cemént _ .-._-— 22.60 22.60 22 22.10n —50c $3 13.57 
Dairy Farm a 16.50s 16.40 16.10 16.10 —40c $1.80 11.18 
MCL ee Ee Se 10.80 11 10.80 11 +20c $1 9.09 
Yangtsve -  __.__ 5.35b 5.60s 5.35b 5.35b quiet 65¢ 12.15 
Allied Inv = 4.40s 4.40s 4.20 4.258 —l5ce 25¢ 5.88 
HK & FE Inv — 10.20n _ _- 10.20n quiet .80c 7.84 
Amal Rubber --_- 1.325b 1.40s 1.35 1.35b +2l2c 20c 14.81 
OSG) nee 4.55 4.55 4.50b 4.50b steady 50c 11.11 
Nanyang =  ------ 8.60 8.60 8.50b 8.60n steady $1 11.63 
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SINGAPORE SHARES 


Activity in Industrials during the 5 
days (May 3—9) trading was fair with 
only minor price fluctuations until the 
final day when most of the market 
leaders came in for good investment 
support. Almost without exception 
closing quotations were the highest for 
the week and the tone was fully steady 
at this level. Federal Dispensary put 
on 6 cents to $2.16 and gains of 5 cents 
were recorded by Hammers, Metal Box 
and Wm. Jacks. Robinson Ords. im- 
proved from $1.55 to $1.57%, Straits 
Times from $1.60 to $1.67% and 
Wearne Bros. from $2.90 to $3.05. 
Gammons were barely steady, however, 
around $2 and Jackson & Co. eased to 
$1.15. 

In the main, Tins were steady and 
a sharp spurt in activity at the close 
carried prices to their highest level 
this month. Opening at $364.75 per 
picul, the metal price rose steadily to 
close at $371/-. Tin shareholders how- 
ever were only cautiously optimistic. 
Austral Amalgamated and _ Berjuntai 
gained 4%d to 11/6 and 13/3 respec- 
tively. Lower Perak were up only 
1%d to 12/9 and Sungei Way gained 
1% cents to $1.14. Taiping Consoli- 
dated improved by 2% cents, but Petal- 
ing were only steady at $1.85. Killing- 
hall dropped to 7/7% _ following the 
announcement that a loss was suffered 
during the last financial year and no 
dividend recommended. 


Rubbers were dull and _ featureless 
throughout the period although the 
commodity price fluctuated between 
73% cents and 71% cents, closing at 
73% cents. Ayer Hitam slipped from 
$2.20 to $2.05 and Jimah shed a simi- 
lar amount to $3.30. Allenby, how- 
ever, put on 2% cents to $2.57% and 
Batu Lintang closed at $1.62% after 
$1.52% earlier. Sterling Rubbers 
were also dull and inclined to ease. 
Caution was the keynote following the 
announcement that dealings in London 
have been suspended in the shares of 
Pena Industries, Paragon Holdings, 
United Patani, Sunnygama Co., Kuala 
Muda Rubber, Selama (Malaya) Rub- 
ber Estates and Jong-Landor Rubber 
Estates. The Directors of Paragon 
Holdings instituted an enquiry into the 
Company’s affairs and requested the 
Stock Exchange Council to stop deal- 
ings until a full report can be made 
to shareholders... The Directors of 
three Companies had to cancel the 
dividends previously announced since 
funds are not at present available to 
pay them. Bagan Serai improved to 
2/6 following the announcement of 2 
10% dividend and 74%% bonus. Else- 
where movements were negligible and 
mainly to lower levels. 

Loans were quiet with quotations 
fully steady. 

Overseas investments attracted only 
routine enquiry with U.K. equities out 
of favour due, possibly, to labour un- 
rest and fears of a general transport 
tie-up. 
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TRADE REPORTS 


Hongkong’s entrepot trade last week 
remained on a restrained scale. De- 
mand from Thailand, Singapore and Ma- 
laya for various ‘Chinese, Japanese, 
European and American merchants was 
European and American merchandise was 
weeks. Taiwan sent here more enquiries 
for essential supplies but most transac- 
tions fell through on account of the low 
buying offers. Japan turned to Hong- 
kong for more produce but the lack of 
adequate stock here handicapped the 
business. Consequently local commodi- 


ty markets registered only a small 
volume of business. Prices however 
were steady in general because re- 


plenishment costs were high and local 
demand for various imports continued 
strong. Exports of Hongkong products 
to SE Asia, UK, US and other markets 
remained active but showed no sign of 
further improvement. : 

Trade with China—Canton. claimed 
that business amounting to $1,000 
million was transacted at the month- 
long Export Commodity Fair there 
which ended last week: more than 
9,500 purchases of about 1,000 items 
were made at the fair by visitors from 
85 countries. British buyers bought 
automatic looms and hog casing; West 
German and Dutch merchants bought 
goat wool, feather and hog casing; HK 
importers booked automatic lifts, elec- 
tric fans and other appliances, bulbs, 
and other light industrial products. 
Details of other purchases were not 
disclosed. Canton also boasted that 
many visiting businessmen got orders 
from China for construction and other 
essential materials; but there were only 
detailed reports regarding a contract 
placed with a West German firm for 
10,120 tons of steel boiler plates. and 
the purchase of an unspecified amount 
of rayon yarn, dyestuff. chemicals and 
machinery, also from West Germany. 
The contract for steel plates was signed 
between Chinese trade officials and 
West German representatives of Ernst 
Komrowski and Company. Up to now, 
China has booked a total of 21,020 tons 
of steel plates and 1,620 tons of steel 
boiler tubes from West Germany; the 
purchase of 10,120 tons mentioned 
above would have been made_ even 
without contacts at the Canton Fair. 
European and ‘Chinese businessmen who 
went from here to Canton hovine to 
sell machinery and supplies to China 
were all disappointed. 

Trade with Japan—Tokyo sent more 
enquiries to the local market for China 
produce after China had broken off 
all trade contacts with Japan last week 
in protest against the Japanese Govern- 
ment’s policy towards China trade. All 
trade negotiations both in China and 
Japan including the multi-million dollar 
steel talks were suspended. Pekine’s 
sales office here, the China Resonrces 
Company, in the China Bank Building 
accepted only orders for a small number 
of items on c & f HK terms. Further- 
more, c & f HK prices are generallv 
higher than Péking’s previous c & f 
Japan quotations. Consequently 


’ 
ex- 


ports to Japan remained sluggish and 
consisted chiefly of small lots of scrap 
metals, rosin and sesame. Imports 
from Japan also slowed down after 
heavy consignments during the first two 
weeks of this month. Principal items 
included cement, metals, paper, cotton 
and rayon products, electric appliances, 
fruits, sewing machines, sea food and 
sundries. 

Trade with UK—The Cotton Board 
arnounced’ that at the talks held in 
London about ceiling figures for duty- 
free imports of cotton manufactures 
for retention in UK, Indian and Pakis- 
tani representatives had accepted the 
principle of import limitations but did 
not arrive at any formula whereby this 
could be carried out because there were 
differences of opinion akout the ceilings 
whieh might be embodied in an under- 
standing. In short, the London textile 
talks which lasted for seven days have 
failed. Lancashire will not leave mat- 
ters where they are now and will con- 
tinue to make every effort to get the 
‘principle’ translated into practice. The 
problem now is to establish ceiling 
figures. HK industrial leaders are not 
only concerned about the adverse 
effects any restriction will have on HK 
exports but also other consequences; a 
limitation on Commonwealth cotton 
goods imports into UK will lead to the 
eventual disintegration of the Common- 
wealth Preference system. If Lan- 
cashire succeeds in limiting grey cloth 
imports from HK, India and Pakistan, 
other industries in UK will also demand 
similar protection. As a matter of 
fact, UK garments and some other in- 
dustries are already voicing their de- 
sire to limit imports from HK. 

Trade with Europe—Hongkong manu- 
factures constituted the major portion 
of exports to Europe. Dealers here 
believe that with the reduction of 
freight charges for shipments between 
China and Europe last week, reexports 
of produce from here to Europe will 


further decline. Imports of metals, 
paper, dairy produces, provisions and 
other merchandise which retained 


strong local demand remained active. 

Trade with US—Three HK-built 
Chinese junks were among vessels on 
display at a boat show last week in 
US. With prices ranging from 
US$2,270 to $4,890 in New York these 
junks were of Borneo hardwood with 
one-inch mahogany hull and deck plank- 
ing, two masts and a length of 30 feet. 
Cabin fittings include’ a Chinese style 
brazier. cushion bunks, Chinese murals, 
oriental hardwood cabinets and other 
accessories plus an idol to keep away 
evil sea spirits. 

Exports of rattanware, torch and 
other metalware, shirts and other gar- 
ments, rubber shoes, cotton cloth and 
other goods to US remained very active. 
US is now the second best customer 
for Hongkong manufactured goods, 
next only to UK: 

Trade with Thailand—Imports of rice 
from Thailand slowed down after heavy 
shipments during the past few weeks. 
Exports also reduced. Orders from 
Bangkok last week covered only small 
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lots of metals, paper, chemicals, phar- 
maceuticals, cotton yarn and knitwear; ° 
interest was centred on a few popular 
items only. The decline in trade with 
Thailand can be attributed partly to 
the recently increased import duties 
there on a large number of commodities 
and the beginning of the rainy season 
in that area. 

Trade with Indonesia—Both Djakarta 
and Rebel Authorities encouraged for- 
eign businessmen to trade with their 
respective territories but cargo move- 
ments to and from Indonesian ports 
remained quiet. In comparison, ship- 
ments from here to Djakarta totalling 
about 800 tons were better than con- 
signments to territories outside Java; 
cotton yarn constituted the major por- 
tion of the tonnage. There was no 
order from Djakarta for cotton cloth 
because large quantities of this item 
were shipped direct to Indonesia by 
Peking. 

Trade with Malaya—Exports toe 
Singapore and Malaya showed sign of 
declining probably on account of the 
curtailed reexports from there to Indo- 
nesian ports. Traders in Singapore and 
Malaya assumed a wait-and-see attitude 
after recent bombing of merchant ships 
in Indonesian’ waters by the Rebel 
government. 

Trade with the Philippines—Exports 
to the Philippines were limited to small 
consignments of cotton yarn purchased 
from here last month and insignificant 
quantities of green peas and_ steel 
plates. Imports of mangoes were 
suspended last week. ‘There was also 
a sharp drop in the number of ‘tourists’ 
from Manila. Authorities in Manila 
last week suspended more than 80 Cus- 
tems officials in a massive attack on the 
corruption ridden Customs Bureau. The 
sweeping clean-up was ordered by Pre- 
sident Carlos P. Garcia. These 80 
officials were responsible for the illegal 
releasing of everything from music 
jukeboxes to Chinese watermelon seeds. 

_Trade with Korea—Seoul importers 
sent here a large number of enquiries 
for paper, chemicals and other essential. 
supplies but only a few transactions 
were concluded; buying counteroffers 
were too low in most cases. 

Trade with Taiwan—tTaipei importers 
enquired for many popular items of 
paper, chemicals and pharmaceuticals 
after authorities there had allocated 
large sums of foreign exchange for 
various essential imports. Buying offers 
however were very low in most cases.. 
In spite of the fact that freight charges 
for cargo from here to Taiwan were 
reduced by about 20 per cent, Taipei 
Importers still considered cif prices 
from here too expensive because the 
new exchange rates there had indirectly 
depreciated the value of Taiwan’ Dollar. 
Imports ‘from Taiwan remained steady; 
the new exchange rates on the other 
hand made Taiwan exports more attrac- 
tive in prices. 

Trade with Laos—Vientiane import- 
ers were keen in the purchase of sugar 
and iron pipes from the local market. 
The business was still under negotiation 
towards weekend. P 
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Trade with Burma—More L/Cs ar- 
rived from Rangoon to cover shipments 
of wheat flour and other merchandise 
purchased ‘from here last month. To 
stimulate shipments of wheat flour 
from here to Rangoon, several shipping 
companies here reduced freight charges 
for this item. 

Trade with Australia—About 1,500 
tons of wheat and wheat flour, dairy 
products ani frozen food arrived from 
Australia. Exports however amounted 
to only about 500 tons and consisted 
mostly of HK products such as cotton 
textiles, rattanware, enamelware and 
other metalware. Demand from Aus- 
tralia for printed cloth did not register 
any appreciable improvement after re- 
strictions on the import of this item 
were lifted there. Demand from Aus- 
tralia for produce also remained weak. 
Meanwhile direct trade between China 
and Australia continued to increase. 

Trade with Africa—Exports to East 
Africa totalled 1,000 tons and to South 
Africa amounted to 1,300 tons. De- 
mand from South Africa turned bearish 
probably due to the drop of foreign 
exchange reserve there thus forcing 
the Government to curtail imports. 
Exports to West African territories de- 
clined after the shipments of 2,000 
tons of HK products during the first 
two weeks of this month. 

Trade with North Borneo—North Bor- 
neo sent here over 4.000 tons of rubber, 
timber, firewood and other staples but 
bought from here only a few hundred 
tons of cement and other construction 


materials mostly of Chinese origin. Pro- 
spects of improvement in exports to 
that market remained dark. 

* = * * 


Produce—More beans arrived from 
Canton but supplies of oilseeds, oils 
and animal by-products were still re- 
stricted to insignificant quantities. 
Trading in the local market improved 
with more enquiries from Japan for 
beans, maize, gallnut, cassia, mustard 
seed, cassia oil, raw silk and other pro- 
duce; most transactions however were 
handicapped by low buying offers from 
Japan and inadequate stocks here. 
Demand from Europe remained selec- 
tive covering only cassia, feather, egg 
products and tea; most European 
buyers such as West Germany, UK and 
Holland ordered hog casing, feathers 
and other produce from Canton for 
direct shipments to Europe. The re- 
duction of freight rates for cargo from 
Chinese ports to Europe will further 
handicap HK’s reexports of China pro- 
duce to European markets. 


Metals—China absorbed isolated lots 
of blackplate and tinplate waste waste, 
Philippines took some steel plate, while 
Thailand and Laos were interested in 
structural steels and iron pipe but 
quantities involved in these transactions 
were small. Prices in the local market 
however were firm in spite of low buy- 
ing offers from these countries. Dealers 
refused to mark prices lower because 
replenishment costs remained high. 
Strong local demand for structural 
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steels, pipe and factory supplies also 
helped to keep prices firm. 

Paper—The market was kept active 
by enquiries from Taiwan and Korea 
for a large number of printing, packing 
and writing paper. Taiwan however 
booked only small quantities of news- 
print, woodfree, manifold, cellophane 
and aluminum foil because importers 
there considered prices here too high. 
Demand from Korea was not very keen 
because Seoul importers were buying 
most of their requirements direct from 
Europe and other supplying sources. 
Exports to SE Asia were also quiet; 
only some newsprint in reams, glassine 
and duplex board to Thailand and some 
manifold and cigarette paper in reams 
to Cambodia. The stock situation here 
improved considerably with the arrival 
of supplies from Europe and Japan. 
China also shipped here several lots of 
newsprint, m.g. cap, sulphite and mani- 
fold. 

Industrial Chemicals—Taiwan  en- 
quiries for lithopone; shellac, gum arabic 
and copal were keen but low buying 
effers restricted the trade. There were 
also orders from Thailand for nitric 
acid, from Korea for sulphuric acid and 
gum copal and frem Cambodia for citric 
acid but quantities involved were very 
small. Consequently the market re- 
mained sluggish. 

Pharmaceuticals—Trading was quiet 
with.only demand from Thailand for 
aspirin and quinine, from Taiwan for 


(Continued on Page 672) 


HONGKONG’S TRADE IN APRIL AND JANUARY-APRIL 1958 


The Colony’s trade during April showed an increase in Total for Total for Increase/ 
value in both exports and imports compared with the pre- Commodity Jan./April 1958 Jan./April 1957 Decrease 
ceding month. Exports valued at $244.55 million rose by $ Million $ Million $ Million 
$23.99 m, and imports at $388.50 m rose by $20.24 m. Ex- 7 
ports to the United Kingdom increased by $8.84 m due Clothing.) es 170.68 133.13 + 37.54 
mainly to increased purchases of Hongkong products. Large Base metals ........... 15.38 65.06 — 49.68 
increases were also recorded in exports to Malaya ($5.41 m) Textile yarn and 
and to the United States ($5.22 m). The principal sup- piecegoods  -....... 225.90 275.05 — 49.16 
pliers responsible for the rise in the value of HK’s imports Textile fibres... 9.11 44.82 — 35.71 
were US, Middle and Near East countries, West Germany Ores and metal scrap 12.10 37.04 — 24.94 
and Cambodia, up by $12.62 m, $5.43 m, $5.27 m and $5.22 Inedible animal and 
m respectively. The April 1958 figures however were lower vegetable crude 
by $18.15 m for exports and by ‘$77.42 m for imports than materials ___...... 33.34 47.02 — 13.68 
those for April 1957. 

Total exports during edhe oe se a hse oe IMPORTS 
$937.80 m were $159.48 m lower than the record for the 
same period last year; imports fell by $354.48 m to $1,506.32 Comntry eS TRoeiees year age aoe opens 
m. The following table shows the important changes in & ia aaa 
the direction of trade for the first four months this year $ Millen + Millen $ Million 
compared with the corresponding period in 1957. 17.56 + 12.39 

280.10 — 58.53 

EXPORTS 63.31 — 48.05 

Totai for Total for Increase/ Pakistan aoa ne cee 

Country Jan./April 1958 Jan./April 1957 Decrease Tae 36.47 ae 24.88 
een alee en United States _ 177.69 — 23.00 

United States ____..... 99.31 64.18 + 45.14 Taiwan 33.70 — 22.51 
United Kingdom -.... 132.95 108.06 + 24.89 Thailand 81.13 — 22.46 
Malaya. 141.51 131,02 2 10.49" China P= 401.09 — 21.87 
Indonesia _.............. 71.10 178.44 —107.34 West Germany 57.11 — 13.63 
sapere sno ae 36.53 122.66 — 86.18 Switzerland 65.17 — 11.80 
China. ..... Coe 41.22 — 17.69 Rgypt, 22 = 10.51 — 10.50 
MOB hetscckssscssacen ae 9.15 20.03 S086). taly fee at 23.49 — 10.13 
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Total for Total for Increase/ 
Commodity Jan./April 1958 Jan./April 1957 Decrease 
$ Million $ Million $ Million 
Live animals <.-:.-.—... 67.80 48.90 + 18.89 
Medicinal and phar- 
maceutical pro- 
wets) eoseeccceeeeeee 32.00. PARTE = 11500 
Base metals ......2-.:.-. 57.91 184.95 —127.04 
Textile yarn and 
piecegoods . 248.26 323.85 — 75.60 
Textile fibres 86.45 135.75 — 49.30 
Inedible animal and 
vegetable crude 
MMALETIAIS | ecnccs.c-ce 45.54 {EW — 32.17 
Scientific and con- 
trolling instru- 
ments; photo- 
graphic and optical 
goods; watches and 
Clockswrse ce 61.03 79.48 — 18.45 
Ores and metal scrap 2.35 18.03 — 15.68 
Paper, paperboard 
and manufactures 
thereof eee 36.71 49.F4 — 12.83 
Meat and meat 
preparations ...... 18.46 29.39 — 10.93 


The value and volume of trade conducted through the 
post were: (1) No. of returns received, 202; (2) No. of 
parcels despatched, 4,630 (value, $1,271,163); (3) No. of 
parcels received, 2,369 (value $1,727,903). 


Exports of Hongkong Products—Exports of products 
wholly or principally of Hongkong origin amounted to 
$114.46 m, an increase of $18.90 m over the total-for the 
preceding month. Of the total increase, the United King- 
dom alone accounted for $8.32 m; $3.79 m was attributable 
to the United States. The April 1958 total represented 
46.8 per cent of the Colony’s total exports for the month, 
and was higher by $19.42 m than that for the corresponding 
month last year. A comparison of the totals for the first 
four months of 1958 and 1957 showed an increase in 1958 
of $20.15 m. The United Kingdom with purchases amount- 
ing to $113.14 m for the period January to April 1958 
retained her position as the best customer so far this year. 
The United States increased her purchases from $35.81 m 
in 1957 to $68.67 m in 1958 and took the second place. 
Malaya, with purchases to the value of $38.87 m, was the 
third. . Exports to Indonesia fell by $26.71 m to a value 
of $15.47 m. The following table shows the important 
changes in the exports of Hongkong products during the 
first four months of 1958 compared with the corresponding 
périod in 1957. 
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Total for Total for Increase/ 
Country Jan./April 1958 Jan./April 1957 Decrease 
$ Million $ Million $ Million 
United States ........ 68.67 35.81 + 32.85 
United Kingdom ...... 113.14 $0.72 + 22.54 
Federal Republic of 
Germany _ ............ 11.24 5.45 + 65.79 
Malaya Tats. 2 ea 38.87 83.37 + 5.50 
INIgerian® fee. 11.63 7.04 + 4.59 
Indonesian eee. 15.47 42.18 — 26.71 
TAOS Re Sree eee... : 7.53 — 5.61 
Bupmae 422. ie. 6.84 — 4.90 
Philippines 11.25 — 4.34 
Thailand 17.40 ——= Faso) 
Africa, not elsewhere 
Stated eee 5.22 8.44 — 3.23 
Total for Total for Increase/ 
Commodity Jan./April 1958 Jan./April 1957 Decrease 
$ Million $ Million $ Million 
Outerwear, other 
than knitted, not 
embroidered, n.e.s. 72.14 36.22 + 35.92 
Toys and games ...... 21.75 15.86 + 5.89 
Underwear and 
nightwear, knit or 
made of knitted 
fabrics (except 
cotton singlets and 
shirts) . 9.61 + 3.86 
Footwear a ri 3 28.65 + 3.67 
Cotton piecegoods .... 73.92 70.73 ST 8S) 
Cotton yarn —.....:..... 23.76 41.19 — 17.43 
Electric torches 8.20 15.05 — 6.85 
Shirtsau2 sess. 2 2275 26.25 — $3.51 


Major exports of Hongkong manufactures during the 
first four months of the year in order of importance were: 
cotton piecegoods; outerwear, other than knitted, not em- 
broidered, n.e.s.; footwear; cotton yarn; shirts; enamelware; 
toys and games; gloves; underwear and nightwear, knit or 
made of knitted fabrics (except cotton singlets and shirts); 
and cotton singlets. 

Certification of Hongkong Products—Twenty-five 
factories were registered for the issue of Certificates of 
Origin and/or Imperial Preference Certificates and 19 for 
the issue of Comprehensive Certificates of Origin. Applica- 
tion for registration was refused in 29 cases, two of which 
were for the issue of Comprehensive Certificates of Origin. 
Eighteen factories were removed from the register, the ma- 
jority for failure to comply with comprehensive certification 
procedures. Registration was restored to five factories and 
registration of five factories suspended. Certificates of 
Origin of all kinds and Imperial Preference Certificates pre- 
pared and/or signed during the month numbered 19,970 and 
covered goods to a declared value of $68,452,515. Agree- 
ment was reached with the United States authorities for the 


inclusion of garden peas in the procedure for Agricultural 
Products. : 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 
(BY COUNTRIES) 


April 


Jan./Apr. Jan. /Apr. April Jan./Apr.  Jan./Apr. 
Country 1958 1958 1957 1958 1958 1957 
IMPORTS 
British Commonwealth HK$ Million oe 

AGRI oot coe Se — 0.04 0.13 0.76 213 3.43 
Australia ee 5.67 33.93 43.26 6.84 24.07 16.22 
British Borneo : 3.08 10.58 14.77 4.82 13.95 14.59 
BritishWast Africa: <2... 20 .79 26.84 22.00 1.94 8.23 10.09 
British Mediterranean Territories -..... — 0.04 — 0.52 2:22 3.15 
British Oceanian: e.g. + cece eee 0.33 1.24 0.84 0.21 0.58 1.06 
British West Africa, n.e.s — —s — 1.15 4.51 7.57 
British West Indies ...........-........ 0.01 0.03 0.09 1.96 6.68 6.37 
COR VIC [ate Sia 2 eh el arena alla 2.17 15.42 19.58 4.90 16.45 13.86 
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April Jan./Apr.  Jan./Apr. April Jan./Apr.  Jan./Apr. 
Country 1958 1958 1957 1958 1958 1957 
IMPGRTS EXPORTS 
HK$ Million illion 
Central African Federation . = 0.71 3.52 5.06 0.32 nants 
Ceylon gedaan dou saenterscascoxascceeon 0.52 2.09 217 , 1,62 L138 
Fiji F = es ad ee 1-35 4.39 5.38 
nee : 2.32 11.59 36.47 ote 84 398 
Manritius #ee a pe es oe ae eet a ee 
New ZealandMie << Sue... 0.05 0.63 2.17 1.36 5.84 4:39 
NIG OT a pee ee en. A A EN at o: Bilt 5 : : ; 
Th et Sat. a 4.97 15.22 41.74 0.12 0.99 135 
Union of South Africa » 5.08 19.92 11.73 2.76 11.28 13.15 
United Kingdom wn es 45.29 183.88 220.54 36.95 132.95 108.06 
e — Commonwealth, n.e.s. ___.....-.-.. — — 0.14 = 0.10 0.05 
sia 
ISRO SEY 9 ex ey eee eae ae = OS en ee ee 1.0 
Cambodia = 12°57 29:98 1736 308 oer cl 
una... ose 96.56 379.22 401.09 6.24 23.53 41.22 
Taiwan _. = 2.67 11.19 33.70 3.97 20.13 19.44 
Indonesia e 10.86 41.25 40.78 12.17 71.10 178.44 
Tone ween 54.37 are 280.10 8.45 36.53 122.66 
oe re ee 3.48 13.33 133i 560 20:06 21.18 
pigulezend Near East Oe 7.11 25.88 21.18 4.01 13.86 11.32 
North Vietnam __..... ne 0.85 5.00 6.76 1.10 74 11.59 
iPhitippines! *24 2... 3s es 1231 3.07 12.42 4.76 14.96 22.13 
South Korea ............ ae 0.22 1.58 9.19 6.05 22.66 25.01 
Mouth: Viginatn® «cai erator ct 0.32 1.42 1.85 2.24 6.25 9.73 
Rpelland eS ee ee 14.57 58.67 81.13 18.76 66.78 64.96 
SSL eG GS oop ew eae oe P eae ee — = — 0.52 0.65 0.48 
Europe 
Austria Spoeenendeeepdunccehurdwanh basco seaencavsqneaces 1.57 4.84 4.81 _— 0.02 0.03 
(Beleilmiag ees ee ee er 2.63 15.26 63.31 172, 6.08 5.37 
@zechoslovakia *2e--.2 0.25 1.81 3.58 — ane tae 
Denmark ............-.- 3.20 5.15 2.70 0.53 ATT, 1.94 
East Europe, n.e.s. . ee 0.34 1.58 1.92 — — == 
France ....... Seeesteccazs en 1.95 9.87 14.55 0.76 2.65 5.82 
West Germany ate 13.97 43.48 57.11 5.01 16.88 14.41 
TU ep, “ees pace 3.55 13.36 23.49 0.51 2.10 4.08 
Netherlands ‘ 6.12 22.62 29.67 1.39 6.25 8.28 
Norway . Z 0.51 1.86 4.43 0.82 3.03 2291 
Sweden aes gnae i Mes yf 10.21 1.06 b.23 3.04 
Shalt is a 13.52 53.37 65.17 0.40 1.54 0.92 
EAS (aera — 0.06 — — — — 
LOPER SC) USES ECW is tO ge rn eee See 0.93 2.41 5.46 0.77 1.72 0.79 
Africa 
Beleiane © Ong 0) xecce-ceececo=ncoe as --nenes=n eae — — 0.26 0.62 2.41 5.39 
TOCA a eae Seer Ses eee ee eee eae — 0.01 10.51 — 0.07 0.13 
French Equatorial & West Africa .... — 0.01 — 3.23 13.84 8.47 
Wrench) Norther A trical 20... cereseesccseeae cece ses — 0.01 0.20 0.43 ies 
Madagascar ............- * 0.02 0.28 0.04 0.61 1229 1.61 
PASE TCAs (Ts Gi Sesc eye nave s tee ecsacaecces 0.02 0.22 0.10 1.82 6.85 10.92 
America 
Argentina 0.11 0.65 1.19 0.09 0.29 0.14 
183 of: | Nee eee eee Sane errno cc ree Sener 0.02 4.27 7.10 0.05 6.31 0.05 
Central America, n.e.s. .........--- = — 2.37 8.09 9.29 
oat Rees a to eee 0.01 0.91 0.04 0.31 1.30 1.46 
aiti — — — 0.13 0.73 0.39 
VISCO ee ee ee eo — 0.02 — 0.26 0.64 1.08 
South America, n.e.S. ..-.-.--2-:...-2...<<<-- 0.11 0.67 1.34 0.75 3.14 3.13 
TC ok ee occ cnc eee eect suena ~ 46.79 154.69 177.69 28.23 99.31 54.18 
WASTE ALG) ERD I at ere ens aoe eee — — — 1.28 4.05 oral 
Oceania 
United States Oceania ............-......-.. —_ 0.03 0.06 2.53 9.16 9.43 
(SCORING) TSC Sag cera enon sree eee — 0.15 0.22 1.66 4.01 3.18 
Postal Packages, 2.5202 c-ce-5cccteteesecceeep nes 3183 6.12 — 27 3.56 — 
Total Merchandise ___...._................ 388.50 1,506.32 1,860.80 244.55 937.80 1,097.28 
Total Gold and Specie ................ 27.51 135.19 122.88 23.70 128.62 127.62 


Ea 


CORT ME ee Wy rere ee roe eer 416.01 1,641.51 1,983.68 268.25 1,066.42 1,224.91 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 
(BY COMMODITIES ) 


April Jan./Apr. Jan./Apr. 
Commodity 1958 1958 1957 
IMPORTS 
HK$ Million 

1 By hi ctare bab 14S W toe tn eee pee meee ee eens 16.91 67.80 48.90 
Meat and meat preparations 2.20 18.46 29.39 
Waltya DRO CUCtGm Weeckcecas teers seers reece 9.91 33.05 36.85 
Bish and ish preparations: (= --cc---.- 6.83 33.01 80.62 
OLSEN SBR oe Sete er een e, Un Ree ee 29.65 113.96 109.95 
Rraltsvand veretables: .s..seessce cee 15.48 71.46 81.18 
Sugar and sugar preparations -...........--.. 2.71 28.32 37.28 
Coitee, tea, cocoa and spices -...........-..--. 3.62 15.45 22.19 
Feeding stuffs for animals -..............---. 0.75 ZA1b 3.84 
Miscellaneous food preparations ............ 2.36 9.99 12.20 
IBERETAD CS. eee ers a Nae 0 et case Sete ce 2.09 8.47 10.96 
Tobacco and tobacco manufactures ...... 7.08 24.72 23.20 
Hides, skins and fur skins, undressed .. 0.63 1.98 6.25 
Oilescedsand ow mute ce oo. cc nce -ceeecee 2.23 Saar | 15.38 
Crude rubber, including synthetic -....... 1.34 5.32 6.11 
Wood; dumpers and: cork. 222 2-2 cn-----cae 6.15 21.98 25.16 
Pulprandmwaste paper .22 ee seccs owen cccace 0.15 0.72 1.76 
mextilevmibres and WAStE <.ccos00--conssnccene sane 24.72 86.45 135.75 
Crude fertilizers and crude minerals .. 0.66 3.49 2.90 
Oxeswand Imetalescrap os -se. ease eee 0.56 2.35 18.03 
Animal and vegetable crude materials .. 11.09 45.54 VUT2 
Mineral fuels, lubricants and related 

UE ENS, Conese peers eadeeteusee eee 20.04 72.65 70.57 
Animal and vegetable oils (not essential 

oils), fats, greases and derivatives -... 4.72 23.08 28.27 
Chemical elements and compounds ...... 4.02 14.88 20.10 
Mineral tar and crude chemicals .......... 0.03 0.17 0.21 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring materials 4.52 19.47 18.60 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical products 7.86 32.77 21.77 
Perfume materials and cleansing pre- 

DBT ALOU S eee tercn acne hesenvomeetscee cenemereeaye = 4.05 11.60 14.79 
Fertilizers, manufactured  -................--- 0.04 0.29 3.29 
Explosives and miscellaneous chemical 

Produ Cts cece encxs Sa Secegarose eee 7.85 28.08 23.82 
Leather, leather manufactures and 

resSeGhiurs sess taca ete es 1.98 6.58 8.42 
Rubber manutactures  -......22...-....-----0c0-- 0.83 4.55 4.97 
Wood and cork manufactures (excluding 

GUTTOI AER) Sosioeeceeso eccecer concrete te NIE 5.79 3.63 
Paper, paperboard’ and manufactures 

ECTS || Sees: Sie aaa aera eer 9.22 36.71 49.54 
Textile yarn, fabrics and made-up 

LUT CLOS Merten hee ccc ceaen te neeestee aceon 65.89 248.26 323.85 
Non-metallic mineral manufactures 8.87 33.10 29.90 
Silver, platinum, gems and jewellery .... 9.35 33.73 84.15 
Basetmetals) 22 ees c20 ns cenncete seasons 15.78 57.91 184.95 
Manufactures of metals ..W.-................ 6.47 20.92 24.39 
Machinery other than electric .............. 17.72 59.20 53.10 
Electric machinery, apparatus and ap- 

IEW Tee ce perry eccerst ec tee sesces 10.07 32.39 30.23 
rangportaequipment) sa. see 9.21 34.82 41.08 
Prefabricated buildings; plumbing, heat- 

ing and lighting fittings _.................... 1.32 4.02 4.61 
Hurniture:-and) Gxtures’ Ve.cet-ee.cc-cssercess 0.44 1.82 1.74 
Travel goods 0.25 0.91 0.81 
Clothing _........ 4.20 17.99 14.84 
IRGOUW OST, 2 eR ee ns moe 0.94 3.15 1.57 
Scientific and controlling instruments; 

photographic & optical goods; 

watches: and! clockss ...2:.¢..-ccesescsese 14.02 61.03 79.48 
Miscellaneous manufactured articles, 

SACRE gh Ae ho OER Dot Ae eR 8.17 831.27 32.42 
Postal packages, not classified ‘according 

CO KING ia Gite See 1.73 6.12 — 
Live animals, not for food 0.03 0.11 0.10 
Goldtandspeciow iar -e eget eee de 27.51 135.19 122.88 

Grand, Total” e2 tee 416.01 1,641.51 1,983.68 | 


Economic REVIEW 


April Jan./Apr.  Jan./Apr. 
1958 1958 1957 
EXPORTS 
HK$ Million 
0.12 0.39 0.25 
0.76 3.34 4.52 
1.68 5.74 4.70 
3.78 14.02 10.20 
3.21 12.08 18.65 
8.76 41.61 48.67 
3.80 16.51 15.20 
1538 7.43 12.93 
0.27 0.69 1.23 
2.41 9.31 9.98 
0.75 3.03 3.89 
1.38 3.82 2.88 
0.42 1.90 5.19 
1.05 2.80 8.88. 
0.21 0.54 0.44 
1.20 3.79 3.45 
0.09 0.29 1.43 
0.83 9.11 44.82 
0.20 1.61 1.47 
3.45 12.10 37.04 
8.52 33.34 47.02 
0.38 1.14 2.80 
1.33 7.27 10.65. 
1.85 6.01 7.29 
a 0.01 0.03 
4.31 19.28 17.73 
8.46 26.56 18.96 
2.02 6.41 9.48 
0.01 0.05 3.69 
2.67 8.12 6.19 
0.22 0.82 0.638 
0.38 1.64 1.50 
0.29 1.45 1.28 
3.66 13.73 16.87 
53.13 225.90 275.05 
4.96 13.08 13.88 
2.66 9.53 9.04 
6.25 15.38 65.06 
10.938 40.17 43.29 
2.10 8.82 9.60 
3.56 13.87 10.20 
3.75 18.64 15.14 
4.46 16.32 22.68 
3.25 13.51 14.19 
1.23 5.36 5.38 
46.79 170.68 133.13 
8.97 32.90 28.86 
3.67 18.38 13.07 
17.72 65.44 58.55 
1.27 3.56 = 
0.06 0.28 0.25. 
23.70 128.62 127.62 
268.25 1,066.42° 1,224.91 
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EXPORTS OF HONGKONG PRODUCTS 


(BY COUNTRIES) 


Country 


British Commonwealth 
WAGON heehee 
Australia ....... 
British Borneo ...... 
British: WastuAtrica, oss. see 
British Mediterranean Territories 
British Oceania, D.e.8:, <-..:22c-.—--. 
British West Africa, n.e.s. 
British West Indies ..... 
(OPAEAG ED), ck Sa pela eee 
Central Atrican Federation 


Malaya ........ 

Mauritius ....... 

New Zealand ...... 

Nigeria) “26s 

Pakistan (220 ass. ee 

Union of South Africa 

United Kingdom! 92 ..2 ee 

British Commonwealth, n.e.s. ...... 
Asia 

Burma’ 28sec een 

Cambodia 

China ....... 

Taiwan 

Indonesia 


Middle and Near East 
North Vietnam _.......... 
Philippines... 
South Korea _ ..... 
South Vietnam 


PATAS UY Woe orc enero ccna ee anne haces 
Belgium 
Denmark 
rancem o.25- 
West Germany a. 
tall yg oo <ccccnansee cess eae 
Netherlands 
Norway ......----- 
Sweden _ .........-- 
Switzerland — ...... 
Burope, n.e.s. 
Africa 
Belgian. Congo) <2ipeccccsteceeseeecee ncn 
BY Pay | Sooo ccas cece ene ter cecnsecen ge ea cncneane 
French Equatorial & West Africa 
French North Africa 
Madagascar 
Africa, n.e.s. 
America 
Argentina 
Brazil 
Central America, n.e.s. 


Mexico. .:2oesne 

South America, n.e.s. 

WES ASD 2eee a 

Wenezuela oie cts ne eee £, 
Oceania 

United States Oceania i 

Oceania, WC:d. Ser i estcenca tt cceccacsens 


April 

1958 

HK$ 
485,771 
3,196,444 
1,072,452 
1,603,195 
286,665 
120,267 
971,859 
1,353,728 
2,582,638 
480,641 
572,056 
344,511 
48,089 
9,664,372 
271,632 
666,075 
2,574,380 
65,376 
2,315,423 


31,485,582 


3,340 
651,214 


522,587 
2,276,327 


1,924,956 
1,455,767 
85,729 
3,945,946 
350,105 


2,262 
280,657 
283,469 
241,954 

3,616,065 
200,320 
679,483 
663,816 
761.653 
155,905 
228,289 


545,400 
480 
2,966,625 
111,605 
433,616 
1,262,558 


3,811 
46,961 
1,541,396 
191,343 
96,714 
178,160 
429,712 


19.775,834 


1,068,325 


1,198,638 
495,873 


ACT Dhabas Saher aeares Soi LES or ce 


114,463,372 


Jan./Apr. 
1958 
HK$ 


2,132,824 
11,209,156 
3,686,001 
6,889,780 
1,616,776 
347,762 
3,736,640 
4,691,668 
9,778,955 
2,185,927 
1,847,070 
1,070,899 
175,561 
38,869,088 
1,282,940 
2,538,569 
11,629,391 
360,530 
8,791,634 
113,142,603 
55,390 


1,946,047 
1,345,148 
127,919 
334,065 
15,471,395 
1,878,071 
2,514,005 
1,908,644 
6,796,366 
124,212 
6,918,320 
2,237,444 
642,442 
14,048,931 
392,643 


. 16,598 
1,442,727 
1,003,052 
1,000,484 

11,244,416 

743,453 
3,284,001 
2,263,840 
3,662,859 

633,700 

471,814 


2,094,085 
6,457 
9,392,478 
230,133 
866,527 
5,216,866 


50,157 
275,709 
5,492,662 
715,585 
641,038 
366,061 
1,582,414 
68,665.125 
3,004,157 


4,575,256 
1.949,548 


671 


Jan./Apr. 
1957 
HK$ 


2,312,974 
8,996,444 
3,915,347 
7,981,079 
2,558,366 

588,790 
6,718,883 
4,664,581 
7,288,954 
3,605,956 
2,468,876 

398,083 
1,227,350 

33,368,004 
1,069,979 
2,640,719 
7,044,073 

271,058 
11,071,977 
90,716,920 

35,422 


6,844,377 
1,867,634 
2,549,244 

$35,111 

42,183,604 
2,411,918 
7,528,154 
2,164,904 
5,483,454 

24,461 
11,260,672 
343,638 
344,600 
17,403,861 
350,847 


2,150 
1,057,526 
1,155,146 
1,782,322 
5,449,464 

361,902 
2,309,824 
938,464 
2,313,235 
139,418 
147,153 


4,644,963 


7,540,351 
1,000,704 
1,390,550 
8,443,223 


10,333 
12,211 
6,784.537 
678,667 
316,447 
846,452 
1,884.512 
35,813,028 
1,857.774 


4,537,032 
1,929,410 


EXPORTS OF HONGKONG PRODUCTS 
(BY COMMODITIES) 


April Jan./Apr. Jan./Apr. 
Commodity 1958 1958 1957 

HK$ HK¢ HK$ 
Fish in airtight containers 137,678 574,862 745,760 
Fruits, preserved  _.......------------------- 959,283 4,167,461 4,001,757 
Jams and fruit jellies -.........-- — 100 261 
Fruit juices, untermented 26,038 65,218 114,284 
Ginger, preserved  -_...--.------------- 957,470 3,453,396 3,344,162 
Non-alconolic beverages -... 81,592 174,402 147,900 
I BYcVey te 9 EN aha cere eeecenc, ae ree a 8,255 1,080 
Cigarettes, -...-..-------------------000--- 548,545 1,477,646 474,711 
frOrenore ween 544,198 1,383,385 1,554,498 
Tungsten ore — 23,400 31,500 
SeagrasS — -...-----2.2---ses--e-ecs-eeesseseco eens 6,262 21,106 27,398 
Lacquers and varnishes _ .....------------- 233,228 879,157 1,094.637 
Paints, enamels, and mastics _.......... 892,849 3,876,987 4,404,009 
Cotton yarn p4..5--- 5,270,064 23,758,072 41,186,245 
Cotton piecegoods 21,655,876 73,919,464 70,728,793 
Towels, not embroidered .. 1,286,512 4,368,496 4,137,584 
Linen, embroidered = ..........----- 1,263,380 5,159,483 3,784,541 
Cement ee 1,979,736 3,461,966 2,024,042 
Vacuum flasks (glass inners only) -. 66,215 258,537 52,092 
Tryon, and «Steel aks @ .--. es. ee eee 615,634 1,697,998 3,203,302 
Household utensils, enamelled  -.. 5,844,651 22,352,359 23,579,672 
Househo!d utensils, aluminium ... 520,630 2,256,474 3,207,038 
Torch batteries 985,348 3,887,309 2,647,471 
Torch bulbs 357,184 1,337,838 1,261,504 
Electric torches 2,392,225 8,202,586 15,049,451 
Lanterns, metal 1,213,844 5,232,197 4,227,674 
Wood furniture and fixtures cee 732,440 2,953,157 2,726.767 
Furniture of vegetable plaiting 

materials (bamboo, straw, willow, 

CD ee 2,450,128 9,885,658 11,134,365 
Travel goods (trunks, suitcases, 

travelling bags, dressing cases, 

shopping bags, haversacks, packs 

and similar articles) of all mate- 

Vif) Che. seen sees tee ae eee cee — 802528 3,456,140 3,009,583 
Handbags, wallets, purses and simi- 

lar arucles of all materials _..... 427,282 1,907,396 2,367,116 
Stockings and hose 944,747 3,833,003 5,315,498 
(COROT NST CUS aes as 3,213,659 11,481,188 14,216,188 
Underwear and nightwear, knit or 

made of knitted -fabrics (except 

cotton singlets and shirts) _........ 3,572,698 13,475,786 9,614,579 
Outerwear, knit or made of knitted 

PADTICS* Pere cee eset eae coo eee eee Re 685,689 2,612,165 1,976,454 
Underwear and _ nightwear, em- 

IROOM NSTS reece Sane or Soe Aas 224,675 817,933 1,083,908 
SUNS os fetiece te Spee aera 6,170,578 22,745,953 26,254,057 
Outerwear, embroidered 593,116 2,290,767 2,540,492 
Outerwear, other than knitted, not 

emproidered yy n.6.s. es ere eee 21,025,983 72,139,338 36,221,784 
Clothing of rubberized, oiled and 

similar impermeable materials 

(aneluding’ plastics) ees 830,446 8,254,787 3,802,914 
Gloves and mittens of all materials 

(except rubber gloves) __.......... 3,212,478 15,480,155 15,482,401 
Articles of clothing (e.g., handker- 

chiefs, shawls, ete.), embroidered, 

n.e.s. 554,228 1,947,597 1,396,543 
Footwear 8,812,794 32,313,366 28,646,323 
Matches 253,813 675,292 295,887 
Umbrellas, parasols, walking sticks, 

and similar articles 2. Gee see: 1,102,778 3,500,156 4,169,185 
Buttons and studs of all materials 

except those of precious metals _. 1,535,963 5,073,660 6,378,181 
PHASHCMATUIClCS, F ee-o ese. see yw? ae 1,022,746 3,287,042 8,478,512 
Articles of basketware or of wicker- 

WOOL Meee, Sot ee Se ak 1,067,774 4,027,308 3,523,404 
Toys and games (ineluding baby car- 

riages, nlaying cards) ~ ..... 5,548,767 21,746,621 15,859,663 
Vacuum flasks, complete ___............. 739,620 2,764,407 2,391,992 

Total: 114,463,372 413,617,029 393,467,112 
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phenacetin, and from local pharmaceu-- 


tical manufacturers for barbitone, sac- 
charum lactose, salicylic acid and vita- 
min Bl powders. Prices were steady in 
general on account of short stock; 
saccharine crystals however declined 
under heavy supply from China and 
Japan; indents were also marked down. 

Cotton Yarn—Bangkok’s orders for 
HK and Indian yarn plus Djakarta’s in- 
terest in HK and Chinese yarn kept 
prices for local and imported brands 
steady during the week. Pakistan 
brands were particularly firm because 
imports curtailed recently and indents 
advanced. 

Cotton Piecegoods—HK grey cloth 
retained strong demand from UK, 
Africa and other markets. HK drill 
was firm on_ strong local demand. 
Chinese and Japanese greys remained 
sluggish because supply far exceed de- 
mand. Japanese white shirting remain- 
ed steady on strong local demand. 

Rice—Imports from Thailand and 
Cambodia slowed down after heavy 
shipments during the past few weeks. 
Bangkok quotations remained firm be- 
cause in addition to recent purchases 
of Thai rice by Philippines and Pakis- 
tan, Indonesia wanted to buy 60,000 
tons of rice from Thailand. Prices 
here however were restrained from 
going further up by adequate stock. 
Had there been no government control 
over imports requiring licensed im- 
porters to keep a certain quantity of 
stock all the year round, most importers 
would have made use of this opportuni- 
ty to raise prices to a much higher 
level. 

Sugar—Imports from Taiwan were 
slightly reduced. Prices for granulated 
white sugar were therefore more steady 
in the local market especially after 
enquiries reached here from Laos for 
1,000 tons. Hongkong products were 
also steady; in addition to improved 
local demand there were orders from 
African markets. Chinese granulated 
was favoured by Singapore; quantities 
involved however were small. 

Cement—Japan remained the No. 1 
supplier although consignments were 
much reduced compared with previous 
weeks. Imports from China were still 
limited to small lots. Local demand 
remained strong keeping prices here 
at a firm level. 


